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JANUARY, 1931 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


ITH this issue the New EncLanp QuarTERLY 

begins its fourth volume, having completed, with 
the number for October, 1930, the period of three years 
for which the original Donors pledged their support in 
1927. The editors are glad to take this opportunity of 
thanking those who have helped them, not only with 
their financial assistance, but with the encouragement of 
interest and criticism. While the QuarTerty has un- 
fortunately lost several good friends by death in the 
past three years, the addition of new names during that 
time seems to promise a steady gain of support in the 
future. 

It was thought, at first, that the QuarTERLY would be 
self-sustaining by 1931. Whether or not this optimism 
was reasonable in view of the time allowed for the test 
and the precarious, or subsidized existence of all maga- 
zines having only a limited appeal, is not important: the 
fact is that receipts from subscriptions do not yet meet 
the costs of production. These costs have always been 
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strictly limited to unavoidable expenses for paper, print- 
ing, postage and stationery. The QuaRTERLY carries no 
“overhead” of any kind, and contributors as well as 
editors give their services for the pleasure and pride 
they take in them, and are happy to do so. 

Though the New Encianp QuarTERLy can not pre- 
tend to have done so well as Charles Eliot Norton, 
whose North American Review survived, as late as 1866, 
on a circulation of 300, or William Ernest Henley, who 
was a literary power in London when his National Ob- 
server had just 80 subscribers, the editors are ventur- 
ing to carry on, for another year at least, in the hope that 
by 1932 the QuarTerty will pay its own way. At the 
present rate of costs about 1200 subscriptions would meet 
current expenses; on December 1, 1930, the QuaRTER- 
Ly had 515 subscribers. 

The editors have not persuaded themselves that the 
QuarTERLy is a “challenge” or a necessity—to any com- 
munity or any cause. They are engaged only in what 
seems to them the interesting experiment of discovering 
whether a special kind of magazine devoted to the his- 
tory and literature of New England can continue to exist 
solely on the basis of publishing sound essays, careful 
reviews, and such notes and documents as are significant. 
For the usual arts of “promoting” circulation they have 
neither time, money, nor enthusiasm. But in the year 
1931 they will have to provide for the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars, which the former Donors generously sup- 
plied, and while they realize that gains in subscriptions 
are the most satisfactory solution, they ask all who will, 
to help them. 











CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 
HIS PERSONAL TRAITS AND ESSENTIAL 
CREED 


RALPH BARTON PERRY 


HE publication of the authorized biography of 

Charles William Eliot by Henry James is a liter- 
ary event of the first importance.’ A favorable verdict 
has already been returned — it is a sound book, well- 
constructed, well written, and abounding in those quali- 
ties of sagacity, justice, and candor for which its author 
is known both to his friends and to the wider circle of 
those who have read his previous biographies of his 
father, William James, and of Richard Olney. The 
measure of the success is to be found in the difficulty of 
the task. 

As to material, there was an embarrassment of riches. 
The volume of unpublished correspondence, carefully 
preserved in the archives of Harvard University, was 
inexhaustible; and the number of published books and 
articles would have filled their author’s “five-foot 
shelf.” Mr. James has shown that first of all biograph- 
ical virtues — restraint. He has not made an idol of 
his hero or a fetish of his hero’s remains. He has used 
what contributed to the effect, and left the rest to later 
and less discriminating biographers. Eliot was a man 

1 Charles W. Eliot: President of Harvard University, 1869-1909. By 


Henry James. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1930. 2 volumes: Pp. xi, 3825; vi, 393- Illustrated. $10.00.) 
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who not only wrote much, but did much — many dif- 
ferent kinds of things simultaneously over a long span 
of time. The biographer, consequently, faces an un- 
avoidable dilemma. He must either follow one thread of 
interest through to the end, and then return to pick up 
another thread at the beginning; or he must treat the 
entire rope of interests in short sections, passing rapidly 
and repeatedly from one thread to another. There is no 
ideal solution of the problem—but only the way of 
judicious compromise. Mr. James has compromised, and 
on the whole judiciously. Eliot was a man of many 
achievements — what is the order of their importance, 
and the relative amounts of space to which they are 
entitled? Here it is impossible that the biographer 
should suit everybody. He devotes twelve pages, for 
example, to the changes in the Divinity School, and 
six to the reform of legal education; many would feel 
that this ratio should be inverted. Students of the his- 
tory of secondary education will look in vain, and no 
doubt with disappointment, for any full account of the 
once famous “Committee of Ten,” appointed by the 
National Educational Association in 1892, with Eliot as 
Chairman. Eliot is quoted as saying: “The kind of biog- 
raphy that I should prefer is a record drawn from my 
reports and other official documents of the number and 
quality of the bricks that I built into the walls of Har- 
vard University.” * Mr. James was fortunately under no 
obligation to respect this preference, but there are those 
(of whom the present writer is not one) who feel that 
one-quarter of the whole is too much to allot to Eliot’s 
post-presidential activities. In short, a book of this sort 


2 James, Charles W. Eliot, I, 303. 
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is like the Treaty of Versailles — the best that can be 
said for it on the score of territorial distribution is that 
any other arrangement would at present have been open 
to still more serious objections. Mr. James would doubt- 
less be the first to admit that a longer perspective will 
bring a more just revision. 

The second major difficulty lies in the quality of Eliot 
himself. The author announces his belief that “Biog- 
raphy’s primary concern is with character and personali- 
ty,” * and he adheres consistently to this conception of his 
task. At the same time he had evidently resolved to write 
a readable book. Now Eliot was not, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, an interesting man. He rose far above sea 
level, and his summits were somewhat bleak. There was 
nothing picturesque, dramatic, or colorful in the man or 
his works. He was sane and upright to a degree, and with 
a consistency, that was almost appalling. And yet Mr. 
James has somehow made him both vivid and moving. 
It would have been easy to have given him the aspect of 
a monument, an institution, an abstract principle, but Mr. 
James has presented him as a man. Especially note- 
worthy are the accounts of the Inaugural Address and of 
Eliot’s last days, in which the reader, who has come pre- 
pared toadmire, detects in his heart a sudden glow of love. 


No one can review the events of Eliot’s life without 
reflecting on his amazing record of success. Few men 
have had so many opportunities to say, “I told you so!” 
though few have felt less disposed to say it. He -pos- 
sessed that rare balance of thought and action, of ad- 
herence to principle and respect for fact, which consti- 
tutes the statesman. Eliot himself attributed his influ- 


3 James, Charles W. Eliot, I, vit. 
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ence largely to his “strength and health.” * He was not 
the only person of his day who had sound ideas about 
education, but there were few of his contemporaries 
who could work as long, stick as long, keep cool as long, 
and live as long, as could Eliot. When he assumed the 
presidency, his high horsepower and wearing qualities 
were at once in evidence. It was his ubiquitous, indefati- 
gable, insistent, and intrusive energy, together with an 
apparently instinctive capacity to take the lead, to reach 
decisions and assume responsibility, that seems most to 
have impressed Dr. Holmes, and which he recorded in 
the familiar passages quoted from his letters to Motley 
written in 1870.° A year and a half later Holmes wrote 
to the same correspondent: 


Firstly, then, our new President, Eliot, has turned the whole 
University over like a flapjack. . . . It is so curious to see a young 
man like Eliot, with an organizing brain, a firm will, a grave, 
calm, dignified presence, taking the ribbons of our classical 
coach-and-six, feeling the horses’ mouths, putting a check on 
this one’s capers and touching that one with the lash — turning 
up everywhere, in every Faculty (I belong to three), on every 
public occasion, at every dinner orné, and taking it all as nat- 
urally as if he had been born President. . . . In the meantime 
Yale has chosen a Connecticut country minister, et. 60, as her 
President, and the experiment of liberal culture with youth at 
the helm versus orthodox repression with a graybeard Palinurus, 
is going on in a way that it is impossible to look at without inter- 
est in seeing how the experiment will turn out.° 

* The Ninetieth Birthday of Charles William Eliot: Proceedings in 
Sanders Theatre and The Yard, March 20, 1924. (Cambridge, Mass., 
1925), 24-25. 

5 James, Charles W. Eliot, 1, 283-285. 


® John T. Morse, Jr., Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(Boston, 1896), II, 190-191. 
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Four years later, as though to report on the experi- 
ment of Charles Eliot versus Noah Porter, a writer to 
the New York Nation, who signed himself “A Yale 
Graduate,” made the following comparison between 
Harvard and Yale: 


From the two catalogues, the impression one gains is that 
Harvard is a complex organization, constantly engaging in new 
forms of activity, while at Yale a system the reverse of complex, 
in which the experience of the college authorities has for many 
years been able to detect scarcely a flaw, is clung to with an 
affectionate pertinacity which excludes the supposition that it 
has not, in their opinion, perfectly stood the test of time.’ 


Eliot was a reformer by temperament and capacity, as 
well as by opportunity. Being an optimist he was not like- 
ly to be satisfied with things as they were, — he could 
always think of something better. Having limitless 
strength and courage, he was not dismayed by difficul- 
ties, or intimidated by opposition; on the contrary, he 
was stimulated by them. He knew exactly what he 
wanted, felt sure that he was right, and if he could not 
outwit his enemies he could always outlast them. When 
he was appointed it was generally recognized, both by 
those who hoped and by those who feared, that there was 
going to be a new Harvard; and that so long as Eliot ad- 
ministered its affairs, Harvard would be in a perpetual 
state of renovation. In this he disappointed neither his 
friends nor his enemies. 

Eliot’s more intimately personal qualities are not 
easy to assess. These qualities were not always ingratiat- 
ing —in fact, Eliot can never be said, in the strict sense, 
to have enjoyed popularity. There was a lack of warm 


7 Nation (December 23, 1875), “The Yale and Harvard Catalogues.” 
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sociability, which was perhaps originally due in part to 
the self-consciousness induced by his conspicuous birth- 
mark. That which in later life was admired as reserve 
and dignity, made him in his college days seem only shy 
and retiring. He was not without humor, but he did not 
excel in it. He lacked spontaneity. A lifelong associate 
testifies that the only thing approaching profanity which 
he ever uttered was the exclamation “the devil!” and 
it required the dismasting of his yacht to provoke this 
relatively mild outburst." His benignant majesty be- 
fore the public was felt as a cold aloofness in private. 
That which ultimately emerged as courage, seemed at 
closer range, and especially in his youth, to contain an 
element of insensibility to the feelings of others. His 
election to the presidency was not received with general 
enthusiasm, but with misgivings and sharp differences of 
opinion. 

Though Mr. James attributes the effect rather to 
reserve, and to a firmness dictated by the exigencies of 
his office, I think we may assume that the specific organ 
of tact was lacking in Eliot’s congenital anatomy. Nor 
does it appear that he developed such an organ in later 
years. I mean that it was not naturally characteristic of 
him to say things, still less to temper the truth, for the 
express purpose of pleasing his hearers. I might cite his 
famous allusion to the “scab” as a hero; his description of 
the Mormons as modern Puritans; or, to come down to 
a period when Eliot might be supposed to have learned 
tact if he was ever to learn it, his public congratulation 
of James R. Angell at a complimentary banquet on the 


® Francis G. Peabody, Reminiscences of Present Day Saints (Boston, 
1927), 298. 
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latter’s “courage” in accepting the presidency of Yale. 
Eliot’s compliments were studied, it is true, but they 
were studied for their precise agreement with the facts, 
rather than for their palatableness. 

On public occasions Eliot would say what he thought 
was appropriate, correct, and good for people to hear, 
which was by no means the same as what they would have 
been pleased to hear. A case in point is the Prince Henry 
incident, to which our author has alluded, and which oc- 
casioned profound distress to local representatives of the 
Imperial cult. On March 6, 1902, Prince Henry of 
Prussia visited Harvard and presented a portfolio con- 
taining photographs of the monumental casts which were 
being prepared as a gift of the German Emperor to the 
Germanic Museum. Prince Henry came as the brother 
and representative of the Emperor. He was awarded an 
honorary degree, and received with great formality on 
at least four different occasions during the day, at Sand- 
ers Theatre, the Harvard Union, the home of Professor 
Miinsterberg, and the Hotel Somerset. Eliot was present 
on all of these occasions and made three speeches. He 
did not say what he thought might gratify his guest, or 
anybody else. He made considered statements of fact 
which were as explicit in what they omitted as in what 
they included. He was evidently searching for some- 
thing that an entirely unashamed exponent of democracy 
might appropriately and honestly say to the representa- 
tive of an emperor. So he referred to the neutral ground 
of Protestantism, federalism, letters, and science, as well 
as to the large German element in the American popu- 
lation. He thought Prince Henry as a monarchist might 
like to know that Massachusetts was the oldest democ- 
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racy in the world, and had no intention of altering its 
constitution. Democrary had, in short, its good points, 
which he specifically mentioned. Then, as the climax of 
his Sanders Theatre speech, he pointed out that the il- 
lustrious grandmother of the individual “sitting with us 
here” had forty years ago announced that she would sign 
no paper which would mean war with the United States. 
This statement was biologically and historically correct 
to the best of Eliot’s knowledge, and was made for that 
reason rather than as being the best calculated to tickle 
the ear of either Prince Henry or his Imperial brother. 
Nor was Eliot a modest man. He had something 
which is perhaps better, namely, an extraordinary im- 
personality and disinterestedness; but he was self-con- 
fident and enjoyed a sense of power. In responding to 
the complimentary addresses at the celebration of his 
ninetieth birthday, he said: “I recognize that at a tender 
age I did display considerable enjoyment of fighting.” 
His later fights were not of the rough and tumble 
variety of his boyhood on Boston Common, but there 
was something of the same spirit in them. It had not oc- 
curred to him to call it “courage,” he said —“I was just 
regardless of risks and opposition.” ° Arguing the “Short- 
ening of the College Course” at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in July, 1903, he re- 
marked, “We must get forward in education as in poli- 
tics by a perpetual contest and a series of compromises. 
Frank conflict is always welcome.” His opponents, need- 
less to say, did not always have the same relish for com- 
bat, and thought him hard and inconsiderate of their 
feelings, as indeed he was. When he was convinced that 


® The Ninetieth Birthday of Charles William Eliot, 24. 
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he was right he feared neither God, man, nor Roosevelt; 
as when, in 1908, he remained unmoved by the latter’s 
appeal in behalf of the members of the Varsity Crew 
who were put on probation for removing reserved books 
from the library. 

He was probably guilty of as little obliqueness as is 
possible in a powerful and responsible executive with 
strong opinions, who keeps his half-formed thoughts to 
himself, and commits himself publicly only when the 
occasion demands and the time is ripe. His mendacity 
was mainly of the sort that consists in a failure to fulfill 
promises which you have never made, but which disap- 
pointed people think you ought to have made, or which 
they have unconsciously made for you. But he used his 
power relentlessly for the ends which he pursued. He 
held the administrative reins with a firm hand, and some- 
times veiled his personal will by allusion to the fateful 
decrees of “The Corporation.” 

Eliot had something of the strong man’s limitations. 
He was repelled by moral laxity and by unhealthy or 
neurotic mentality, and-this blinded him to the great 
qualities with which these defects are sometimes asso- 
ciated. His aggressive optimism, his essentially active, 
outward and forward looking nature, prevented an un- 
derstanding of those depths of human experience, or 
those nuances of feeling and insight, that are inseparable 
from suffering and brooding. There was a touch of the 
banal, of shallowness, of externality, in his ways of 
thinking, as there was of hardness in his ways of acting. 

How are these personal defects to be reconciled with 
Eliot’s success as a leader of men? There was a mellow- 
ing effect of age, and in later years, especially after his 
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second marriage, and when success had begun to reward 
his efforts, he gradually became less grim. But the 
change was one of degree. His characteristic defects were 
inalienable. How, then, were they compensated? As to 
tact, if he did not acquire it, his other qualities of can- 
dor and formal courtesy seemed to render it unnecessary. 
His combativeness, though relentless, was without mal- 
ice, and caused annoyance or anger, rather than lasting 
bitterness. His very tone of authority had a kind of ele- 
vation and self-forgetfulness about it that conveyed the 
impression of a man dedicated to high ends. As time went 
on, he profited also, no doubt, by the fact that his side of 
the controversy was usually endorsed by the verdict of 
history. 

But that which was chiefly responsible for the recon- 
ciliation of his opponents and the relatively small num- 
ber of his enemies, was his extraordinary faculty for con- 
sultation. He invited other people to state their views, 
and he really meant it. He wanted other people to be as 
self-assertive as he was himself. Thus in referring to 
the government of Harvard, he said: “While having 
with the Corporation a common interest of the deepest 
kind in the welfare of the University and the advance- 
ment of learning, the Overseers should always hold to- 
ward the Corporation an attitude of suspicious vigilance. 
They ought always to be pushing and prying.” His 
idea of conversation was that two individuals should 
alternately speak and listen. When his turn came he 
listened, and his listening was not mere silence — it 
was a form of activity. He listened with his ears, and 
cocked his head lest anything escape him. He listened 
with his mind, and attentively considered what you had 
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to say while you said it. You felt flattered, but somewhat 
appalled. You often wished that you had thought it over 
a little more carefully before you brought it to him. If 
he had been President Wilson, Eliot would have Jis- 
tened to Henry Cabot Lodge. The same trait appears in 
his correspondence, where there is always unmistakable 
evidence that he has read the letters to which he replies. 
He learned a great deal by listening, both about the 
topic of discussion and about his interlocutor. Eliot was 
not greatly deflected from the path which his judgment 
had chosen, but in any case, and this is the important 
thing, the other party had had his say. Even when he 
was sore in every other part of his being, his self-respect 
remained unhurt. 

Eliot’s lack of a quick imaginative understanding of 
men did not seriously cripple him, because he was not too 
greatly influenced by it. He had that greatest of all gifts 
of the liberal statesman, a capacity to recognize the exist- 
ence of things which he personally could neither achieve 
nor even envisage. I am reminded, for example, of his 
attitude to a member of my own Department. When 
Emerson Hall was dedicated in 1905, Miinsterberg, as 
Chairman of the Department of Philosophy, took a part 
in the ceremonies which some persons thought “exces- 
sively prominent.” James, for example, wrote to Eliot 
complaining that Miinsterberg had made five speeches 
in the course of an hour. In his reply, Eliot said: 


Of course Miinsterberg has a German way of doing things, 
which is different from our Yankee way. For instance, his in- 
troduction of me on that occasion would have been absolutely 
impossible for any born Yankee, and it grated on the ears of all 
the Yankees. But when you recommended Miinsterberg for an 
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appointment here you must have expected that he would be dif- 
ferent from us, and doubtless reckoned on those very differences 
as part of the profit to the University.”” 


To Miinsterberg Eliot wrote a soothing letter, in 
which he said: 


I venture to add that I do not at all sympathize with Profes- 
sor James’s feeling that a Yankee would have been better than 
a German to guide the very simple ceremony of Wednesday 
last. If philosophy is not cosmopolitan or universal, what sub- 
ject can be? ...™* 


Although Eliot was aloof in manner, he was ef- 

fectively and concretely benevolent. He was not exu- 
berant or familiar, but his kindness went straight to the 
point and was mindful of homely details. That in 1873 
he took into his home an undergraduate (a son of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, who had smallpox) is well known. When 
he returned in 1906 from a visit to Tuskegee, he wrote 
a letter to Booker Washington in which he made the fol- 
lowing friendly suggestion: 
. . » My experience in Cambridge leads me to think that a serv- 
iceable addition to your equipment would be a chemical fire en- 
gine. You have always ready a considerable force of active young 
men who could bring a chemical fire engine very quickly to a 
fire. At the beginning of a fire the chemical engine is far the most 
efficient means of defense, and it does little injury to the con- 
tents of a building. It is always ready, and being comparatively 
light, can be drawn quickly to the point of danger. The little 
fire which I witnessed at Tuskegee would have been extin- 
guished in thirty seconds by a chemical engine. . . .”” 


1° Unpublished Letter of Eliot to William James, December 29, 1905. 

11 Unpublished Letter of Eliot to Hugo Miinsterberg, December 29, 
1905. 

12 Unpublished Letter of Eliot to Booker T. Washington, September 
7, 1906. 
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It is said that Bishop Lawrence once complained to 
Eliot that the spare rooms which he was compelled to 
occupy on episcopal travels were often cold, and that 
Eliot replied, “I advise you to purchase a very thin, all- 
wool blanket, pack it in the bottom of your valise, and 
just before you retire wrap it carefully around you. Thus 
you will be able to avoid the colds that lurk in such 
rooms, and prosecute your labors.” ” 

Eliot was kind in an old-fashioned domestic, provi- 
dent way. He was a man of exquisite tenderness of feel- 
ing towards those of his own family circle. A quality of 
homeliness and simplicity was deeper in him than that 
aspect of awful dignity which he wore in his public ap- 
pearances, and with which he has become invested in the 
popular imagination. But his finest quality, I think, was 
his tolerance. Though he expected much of men, he was 
willing to make allowances. He was confident, aggres- 
sive, and self-reliant, but he was not arrogant. If he had 
been, he could not have made the remark which he made 
in his seventy-fifth year, and which I like best of all his 
utterances: “In the eyes of God human beings must all 
seem very young.” “* 

It is fair to judge a man by what he admires as well as 
by what he is. Or perhaps a great man is, in some sense, 
that peculiar intimation of perfection which he conveys, 
that hopeful sense of human possibilities which makes us 
want to claim kinship with him. In Eliot’s “New Defini- 
tion of the Cultivated Man,” there is an unconscious 
statement of his personal ideal: 


18 E. H. Cotton, The Life of Charles W. Eliot (Boston, 1926), 390. 

14 William Allan Neilson, Ed., Charles W. Eliot: The Man and His 
Beliefs, With a Biographical Study by President Neilson, 2 volumeq 
(New York and London, 1926), “The Religion of the Future,” II, 592. 
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He is not to be a weak, critical, fastidious creature, vain of a 
little exclusive information or of an uncommon knack in Latin 
verse or mathematical logic; he is to be a man of quick percep- 
tions, broad sympathies, and wide affinities; responsive, but in- 
dependent; self-reliant, but deferential; loving truth and can- 
dor, but also moderation and proportion; courageous, but gen- 
tle; not finished, but perfecting.” 


Mr. James has amply recorded Eliot’s opinions on 
the wide range of questions to which he gave his atten- 
tion. Is it possible to find an essential creed that under- 
lies them all? People are often blamed for failing to 
practise what they preach. Charles William Eliot was 
sometimes blamed for preaching what he practised, as 
when his picture of the administrative organization of an 
ideal university coincided, even to exact numerical de- 
tails, with that of Harvard. Similarly, he pointed out in 
an article on “The University President in the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth” that a successful American uni- 
versity president will and should come to acquire a large 
public influence in social and political matters.”* It is be- 
cause of this accepted though unofficial role which Eliot 
played for many years as adviser-at-large to the Ameri- 
can people on things-in-general, that the question of his 
creed is of historical interest — whether we regard it 
as a cause or only as a sympton. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the importance of the 
religious factor in Eliot should be exaggerated. Religion 
was not one of the conspicuous things about him, and 
when inconspicuous things are discovered and dragged 
into the light, attention is focussed upon them. The fact 


15 Neilson, Charles W. Eliot, 190. Written in 1903. 
16 Educational Review (December, 1911). 
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is that Eliot’s genius was secular rather than religious, 
and I do not believe that we should be disposed to think 
otherwise had people not first made the mistake of sup- 
posing that he was not religious at all, so that it became 
necessary to write articles and books to prove that he 
was. 

“T belong to the barest of the religious communions,” 
Eliot wrote to Professor Palmer, “and I am by nature 
reserved except with intimates.” *’ His reticence in per- 
sonal matters, his sense of propriety, and emotional re- 
straint made it impossible that he should participate 
in evangelical forms of religious expression. He could 
not be effusive in anything. The quality of his intellect, 
in the next place, was inconsistent with supernaturalism: 
he accepted the teachings of science without reserve. He 
was obliged to think clearly or not at all, and was thus 
cut off, for better or for worse, from what are supposed 
to be the deeper truths of mystical insight. He had 
neither aptitude nor inclination for metaphysical specu- 
lation or for theological dialectics. When he reached the 
boundaries of science and common sense, he professed 
ignorance —quite simply and candidly. His insistence 
on freedom made the acceptance of any kind of religious 
authority unthinkable. In temperament he was one of 
those whom James has called “healthy-minded” and 
“tough-minded,” too incurably sane and optimistic to 
experience the religion of the “sick soul,” or to stress 
atonement by suffering. Evil was not something to be 
brooded upon and assimilated to the spiritual life, but 
something, like disease, to be prevented or cured. He did 


17 Henry Hallam Saunderson, Charles W. Eliot: Puritan Liberal; In- 
troduction by William Allen [sic] Neilson (New York and London, 
1928), 10. 
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not look for compensation in another world: he was this- 
worldly. He believed in the right to be happy, and in the 
duty to make others happy, Aere and now. 

Replying in 1906 to a letter of inquiry from a com- 
parative stranger, he said: 

Personal immortality, with memory of the present life, 
seems to me something which we can neither believe nor dis- 
believe with the full assurance with which we believe and ex- 
pect that the sun will rise tomorrow, or that the climate of the 
Temperate Zone will continue to preserve that narrow range 
of temperatures within which the human body can exist. It is 
something we may hope for but not be sure of. We cannot even 
be sure that individual immortality would be the happiest and 
best lot for the human race, because we cannot imagine, even in 
the faintest way, its conditions. The wisest men who have tried 
to describe Heaven and Hell have either dealt in vague images 
and symbols, or have drawn pictures of intolerable conditions, 
whether in Heaven or Hell. Elysium, or Paradise, or the New 
Jerusalem, as described in poetry and in revelation, would be 
intolerable to the civilized and reasonable human being. 

Under these circumstances it seems to me that one may most 
wisely content oneself with the natural joys which are possi- 
ble in this world without the assurance of personal immortality, 
and that human society may most wisely seek justice and right 
in this world without depending on any other world to redress 
the wrongs of this.” 


Finally, Eliot did not attach supreme importance to 
the doctrinal differences between one religion and an- 
other. He remarked to Harvard students that religious 
creeds appeared to have little influence on conduct. He 
thought that in promoting a reverence for truth, loveli- 
ness and goodness public education was promoting what- 
ever was essential in religion.” He proclaimed religious 


18 Unpublished Letter to Professor J. Helder, June 19, 1906. 
19 Neilson, Charles W. Eliot, “The Religious Ideal in Education.” 
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tolerance and religious liberty with an emphasis which 
suggested that he prized the tolerance and the liberty 
more than the religion. 

Viewed in the light of the history and psychology of 
religion, these are all negations. Whether they are merits 
or defects, evidences of gain or loss, I do not seek to 
argue; but only that if one were naming characteristic 
instances of religious genius, of persons distinguished by 
the richness, vividness, or elevation of their religious ex- 
perience, one would not name Charles William Eliot. 
It would never, I am sure, have occurred to him to name 
himself. 

It does not follow that he was without religion. It was 
characteristic of Eliot to possess all of the normal human 
organs. He contracted habits of worship at an early age, 
taught Sunday School in his youth, read the Bible, en- 
joyed singing hymns, and was always a pillar of the 
Church, as he was of every other public institution. So 
much might have been expected of him as a man who 
fulfilled what he took to be his social obligations. But 
his religion was more than that. He was unquestionably 
a devout believer, of the Unitarian persuasion. This be- 
lief was an important sustaining force in his personal life, 
and became a favorite theme of discourse in his later 
years. What did it mean? 

In the first place, it is proper to note that Unitarian- 
ism, too, was in part a negation. It rejected Calvinism, 
which had itself rejected Anglicanism, which had re- 
jected Roman Catholicism. So far Unitarianism, even of 
the vigorous King’s Chapel variety on which Eliot was 
nourished, may be said to have implied a considerable 
admixture of rationalism and secularism with traditional 
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Christianity. But there was, on the other hand, a more 
positive element in Unitarianism, associated with the in- 
fluence of Emerson and Channing. In his youth Eliot 
found Emerson “speculative and visionary,” and in later 
years when he had come to recognize him as a kindred 
spirit, he praised him because “he sought to obliterate 
the distinction between secular and sacred.” *” To Eliot 
this obliteration commended itself in part as a reduction 
of the sacred to the secular. But there can be no doubt 
that the seeds of the reverse idea had somehow been 
planted in him. He had imbibed the philosophical phi- 
lanthropy of his times, that gospel to which Channing 
gave such eloquent and moving expression, and which 
was so congenial a gospel to the reformer. This philoso- 
phy retained the moralism and individualism of the 
Puritan tradition, absorbed the revolutionary optimism 
of the age of the Enlightenment, and infused the blend 
with an element of German metaphysics. The essential 
meaning of it was that the moral nature of man was a 
guarantee of the moral order of the universe, and that 
the spiritual life of man was an indwelling and revela- 
tion of the more perfect spiritual life of God. In the 
spirit of this tradition, Eliot tells us that the God of the 
future religion will be a Spirit uniting personality with 
energy and vital force, pervading all things animate and 
inanimate, and possessing, “for every man, the multipli- 
cation to infinity of all the noblest, tenderest and most 
potent qualities which that man has ever seen or im- 
agined in a human being.” ™ 


2° Neilson, Charles W. Eliot, 533, 537- 
#2 Ibid, 584. 
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That Eliot’s religion was founded on his moral intui- 
tions is most clearly indicated by his standard of belief: 

The first steps toward making a calm choice are to observe 
strictly the line of demarcation between facts on the one hand 
and beliefs on the other, and to hold facts as facts, and beliefs as 
nothing more than beliefs. Next we need a criterion or touch- 
stone for beliefs, old and new. The surest touch-stone is the 
ethical standard which through inheritance, education, and the 
experience of daily life has, as a matter of fact, become our 
standard. It is not for our happiness to believe any proposition 
about the nature of man, the universe, or God, which is really 
at war with our fundamental instincts of honor and justice, or 
with our ideals of gentleness and love, no matter how those in- 
stincts and ideals have been implanted or arrived at.** 


Certain unwavering moral convictions, formed, then, 
the premise of Eliot’s system of thought, and the abso- 
lute in his universe. What were they? How shall they be 
conceived? Professor Irving Babbitt, applying his favor- 
ite dichotomy, classes Eliot with the utilitarians and sen- 
timentalists, as opposed to the humanists and supernat- 
uralists.” The Rev. H. H. Saunderson, approaching the 
topic from the standpoint of New England theology, de- 
scribes him as a “Puritan liberal.” That Eliot was not 
supernaturalistic, that he was in some sense Puritan, and 
in some sense liberal, is true; otherwise, however, I find 
both of these principles of classification too simple and 
schematic. Eliot can not be impaled on either branch of 
Professor Babbitt’s two-pronged fork, while Mr. Saun- 
derson’s more sympathetic attempt to assimilate him to 
a phase of New England culture lays too great stress on 


22 Neilson, Charles W. Eliot, 434. 


23 Forum (January, 1929), Irving Babbitt, “President Eliot and 
American Education.” 
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Eliot’s provincial origins, too little on his universality 
and his individuality. 

When I recall Eliot in the flesh, I think of a man who 
owed his personal distinction not to that unnatural de- 
velopment of a single faculty which we commonly asso- 
ciate with genius, or to the distortion which so often ac- 
companies it, but to his proportionality and balance. He 
was, above all things, healthy in body and in mind, and 
enjoyed the pleasures which accrue to the natural man 
from the normal exercise of his functions. In his moral 
philosophizing he did not conceive life as a performance 
of painful duties, but as a sum of happy activities; and in 
searching for the secret of the “happy life,” or of its 
“durable satisfactions” he found it to consist not in wealth, 
power, fame, or any privilege reserved for the few, but 
in certain familiar and homely things which are within 
the reach of every man who makes a right use of his 
human capacities. Thus he spoke of health, the percep- 
tion of beauty in nature and art, the exercise of eye and 
ear and hand, the use of the higher faculties of imagina- 
tion, observation and thought, the reading of books, good 
reputation, relations to family and friends, the sense of 
novelty and adventure.” It is clear that this philosophy 
of happiness corrects the one-sidedness both of secular 
intellectualism and of religious moralism by providing 
also for the body and the sensibilities. Here is Eliot the 
pagan. I hesitate to say “humanist” because that term 
means so many things. To some it means the cult of the 
intellect and imagination to the exclusion of other hu- 
man faculties and interests. Eliot was not a humanist 


*4 The Happy Life (New York, 1905); The Durable Satisfactions of 
Life (Boston, 1910). 
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in this sense. To others it means a species of traditional- 
ism, namely, the cult of the classical heritage; and Eliot 
was not a humanist in this sense. But if humanism means 
the happy perfecting of the integral man, the rounded 
and correlative development of man’s natural capacities 
by their exercise in a contemporary environment, then I 
think we should not be far wrong in decorating him with 
that blessed word. 

To describe Eliot as a pagan and let it go at that, 
would be to caricature him. It is true that, like Aristotle, 
he conceived the happy life as the healthy functioning of 
the natural man amidst the circumstances of his time and 
place. Like Aristotle, too, he thought of a highest happi- 
ness which consisted in the exercise of a quintessential 
function. But whereas Aristotle found this diviner part 
of man to consist in his faculty of contemplation, Eliot, 
nourished in the Christian tradition, found it elsewhere, 
in the moral will and in love of kind. Unlike Aristotle 
he set the moral virtues above the intellectual, and 
among the moral virtues he set love above all others. 
That which gives dignity to human life is the act of 
choice, and the condition of choice is knowledge.* Quot- 
ing Channing, he said: “I saw how Nature sows her seed 
broadcast. . . So we must send truth abroad, not forcing 
it on here and there a mind, and watching its progress 
anxiously, but trusting that it will light on a kindly soil, 
and yield fruit. So nature teaches.”” First let people 
know, and then let them choose. This is the only road to 
character and to self-discovery. 


25 Training for an Effective Life (Boston, 1915), “The Freedom to 
Choose.” 


2° Neilson, Charles W. Eliot, “Channing,” 511. 
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To be self-determined, and to find an opportunity of 
doing one’s own best — these are prime conditions of the 
happy life. But the crown of it consists in something 
else. We find ourselves members not only of a state, as 
Aristotle said, but of the family of mankind. We are 
linked with fellowmen not only by common faculties 
and a cosmic harmony, as the Stoics taught, but by pity, 
as Jesus taught. In the modern world the masses of man- 
kind in all the corners of the earth are audible. We can 
not ignore or forget their plight, nor knowing it can we 
be happy unless we succor them. This is, however, not a 
mere intrusion on our peace of mind. It calls into play 
something so deeply ourselves as to provide the chief 
opportunity of happiness. 

The most satisfactory thing in all this earthly life is to be able 
to serve our fellow-being — first, those who are bound to us by 
ties of love, then the wider circle of fellow-townsmen, fellow- 


countrymen, or fellowmen. To be of service is a solid foundation 
for contentment in this world.” 


Eliot employed the term “service” before it had been 
cheapened by over-use, or sullied by commercial asso- 
ciations. To him it meant Christian giving, blessed to the 
giver by the joy of love. It is true, on the other hand, 
that service meant not a mere sentiment or gesture, but 
effective remedial activity, in which the cure is by organ- 
ization and by science skilfully adapted to the cause. It 
is true also that service meant usefulness, that is atten- 
tion to the needs of man in the order of their urgency. 
There is good precedent for the view that the way of 
love is to nurse the sick, feed the hungry, and clothe 
the naked. This is not because material goods are set 


27 Neilson, Charles W. Eliot, “The Happy Life,” 431. 
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above spiritual, but because a life must be saved first in 
order to be perfected afterwards. 

In my own judgment, the limitations of Eliot’s per- 
sonal philosophy are to be found elsewhere. He had 
something of that shallowness which seems to be the 
penalty of health. It is hard for a healthy man to plumb 
the depths of human suffering. It is hard for an effec- 
tive man to recognize the limits of human capacity, and 
for a well-ordered man to appreciate the waywardness 
and inner conflict of genius. It is hard for a reasonable 
man to understand the tragic fatalities which encumber 
the wills of those who, though they be less virtuous, are 
sometimes more gifted. Eliot suggests Washington, 
whom he praises for his vigorous physique, his prudence, 
simplicity, courage, and good taste. But he does not sug- 
gest Lincoln. There is a touch of something like hard- 
ness in a judgment such as this: 


I have been unable to discover any modern employment, even 
those called the lowest, in which there is not large play for in- 
telligence, alertness, and good judgment. I have never yet ob- 
served men seriously and honestly at work who did not seem to 
me to have ample opportunity for the exercise of both intelli- 
gence and judgment. Of course, one often sees in these days 
men nominally at work who are not using their minds or their 
wills any more than they can help; but it is not their occupa- 
tion which deprives them of the satisfaction of working with in- 
telligence and judgment. It is their characters, their personal 
quality.” 

Despite this austerity, Eliot possessed an unusual ca- 
pacity to separate principles from their accidental em- 
bodiments. The same flexibility of mind which enabled 
him to associate culture with science, or intellectuality 


28 Neilson, Charles W. Eliot, “Content in Work,” 246. 
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with the domestic sphere of woman, led him to find the 
essential conditions of human happiness and dignity even 
in a modern industrial world. His application was al- 
ways contemporary, and his attitude was always to wel- 
come innovation as providing new allies and improved 
weapons in the old war for the old cause. 


Although Eliot was primarily a man of deeds, and al- 
though he was in a certain sense reticent, the volume of 
his oral and written discourse was enormous. There is, 
I think, no mystery in this. The deeds that he performed 
depended on convincing others of their wisdom. He cul- 
tivated to a high degree, and practised on an extensive 
scale, the art of persuasion. His reticence related only to 
the direct personal revelation of his inmost feelings. The 
indirect effect of it was to stimulate him to the repeated 
and expansive expression to an impersonal public of his 
generalized convictions. 

That which distinguished Eliot’s style was the poign- 
ancy of the obvious—the shameless simplicity of his 
diction. Perhaps the secret of his style lay in his having 
no secrets. He had something to say, and his idea was to 
say it. I do not mean that his style was without merit — 
I am trying to point out, rather, in what its extraordi- 
nary merit lay. It is difficult for one who has known him 
to separate his written words from his visible and audi- 
ble presence. This is due not only to the unforgettable 
dignity and graciousness of his bearing and the echo of 
his resonant voice, but to the fact that his writings were 
essentially addresses, to be communicated directly and 
understood instantly. He was not afraid of being under- 
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stood too easily. Evident or even familiar truth seemed 
to him just as good as any other truth — better, in fact, 
since truth is light and tends to disclose rather than to 
hide itself. He said what he had to say as simply as pos- 
sible, for to have said it otherwise would have implied 
some motive other than bare communication. It would 
have implied a desire to please or to arouse emotion, 
whereas Eliot’s purpose was to make known his beliefs 
and commend them to the sober judgment of his hearers. 

And what he had to say was usually the sort of thing 
that could be said very simply. He had definite ideas and 
he had doubts, but he had no ecstatic visions, no murky 
profundities, no half-articulate intuitions. He did not 
speak figuratively, because what he had to say could be 
said literally. So frugal was his use of the comparative 
and superlative that there was emphasis in his simple 
ad jective — which was usually the right one. He had an 
indicative, rather than a subjunctive mind, and there 
was an extraordinary power in his mere affirmation. It 
had the awe-inspiring force of naked verity, like the 
axioms of Euclid. The very quiet and restraint of his ut- 
terance was charged with an infinity of conviction. He 
spoke as-‘one who has come to an opinion on the subject, 
and the man who can make up his own mind amidst the 
dubious complexities of policy is the man most likely also 
to make up the minds of others. 











THERE WAS WAR IN HEAVEN 


EDWARD S. DROWN 


HE scene is Augusta, Maine. The time is 1840. 
The immediate arena of conflict is the South Parish 
Congregational Church of Augusta. 
The covenant of this church was of a liberal charac- 
ter. It reads partly as follows: 
You believe, with all the heart, that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Messiah promised of old, the only begotten Son of God; and 
you gladly take Him to be your Saviour, Prophet, Priest, and 
King. . .. And herewithal you profess repentance towards God 
respecting sins that are past, imploring His gracious forgiveness 
through the blood — the perfect righteousness of Jesus Christ. 
. -- You will submit yourself to the care and discipline of this 


Church, so far as they shall be guided by God’s most holy 
Word." 


There was a marked absence of any distinct Calvinistic 
elements. The pastor, Daniel Stone, who preceded the 
pastor of our narrative, was an Arminian. And although 
there were apparently Calvinistic elements in the church, 
and also elements somewhat closely allied to Unitarian- 
ism, yet the church may be considered as belonging to 
Arminianism of a liberal type. 

The Reverend Daniel Stone ended a somewhat stormy 
pastorate in 1809. And at that time a new era began by 
the union of this parish with the “Third Religious So- 
ciety of Augusta” under the name of the South Parish, 


1D. C. Weston, Scenes in a Vestry (Augusta, Maine, 1841), 227-228. 
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and a new and imposing meeting-house was built. This 
was eighty-four feet long, and contained about one hun- 
dred large pews. The height of the steeple to the vane 
was one hundred and twenty-five feet. Inside over the 
entrance “was a large clock in a gilded circular case; a 
golden eagle with extended wings perched on top held 
in his beak a golden wire ornamented with gilded balls.” 
On the dial was printed in large letters “Presented by 
Hon. Daniel Cony, Esq., August 14, 1809,” of whom 
we shall hear more. At the opening of the meeting-house 
the sermon was preached by the Reverend Ichabod 
Nichols, a Unitarian minister of Portland. A dedication 
dinner was given which cost fifty-five dollars.’ 

The church so orgahized and with its new meeting- 
house was evidently concerned with retaining its liberal 
character. I do not find that the church ever considered 
itself Unitarian, although its covenant seems consistent 
with the conservative Unitarianism of the early part of 
the last century. Yet among the candidates for the pas- 
torate was the Reverend Andrews Norton, afterward a 
professor at the Harvard Divinity School, the father of 
Charles Eliot Norton. Reverend William E. Channing 
also supplied the pulpit. 

In 1811, the Reverend Benjamin Tappan, with whom 
our story is largely concerned, was called to the pastorate. 
He was a son of Reverend David Tappan, said to be the 
last Congregational (that is, not Unitarian) professor of 
divinity at Harvard, in which position he died in 1803. 
At the installation of Reverend Benjamin Tappan, it is 
recorded that “the neighboring ‘orthodox’ clergymen 


2 James W. North, 4 History of Augusta (Augusta, Maine, 1870), 
371. 
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were not invited to officiate. The ‘charge’ was given by 
Dr. Packard of Wiscasset,” evidently the Reverend 
Hezekiah Packard, a Unitarian minister. “The intro- 
ductory prayer was made by Dr. Channing.” It is also 
stated that the right hand of fellowship was extended 
by the Reverend Mr. Parker of Dresden, whom I can 
not identify. He was not, of course, Theodore Parker. 
It is also said that on this occasion Dr. Packard exhorted 
the new minister to do his work “without lording it over 
God’s heritage, or assuming dominion over the faith and 
consciences of Christians.” * At the time of this service a 
confident hope was expressed that the “parish, hereto- 
fore disunited in religious sentiments” was now in the 
charge of “a man who, under Providence, seemed des- 
tined to cause brethren to dwell together in unity.” * 
Thus the Reverend Benjamin Tappan was ordained, and 
thus he began his ministry. 

But Mr. Tappan was of sterner stuff than would be 
satisfied with such a liberal attitude either in regard to 
thought or to conduct. Whether he developed more 
rigid principles in the course of his ministry, or whether 
at the time of the ordination he maintained the attitude 
of the lawyer who, when accused by the judge of con- 
tempt of court, replied: “Your honor, I have expressed 
no contempt for this court. On the contrary, I have care- 
fully concealed my feelings,” is not clear. It seems in- 
deed to have been a subject of dispute. At any rate, he 
gradually collected about him in the parish a body of 
members who with the pastor began to set more rigorous 
standards. Committees of examination were appointed 


® Weston, Scenes in a Vestry, $5, note. 
* North, History of Augusta, 605. 
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to test the views of candidates for church membership. 
At one time, an attempt was made to change the cove- 
nant, but this attempt was so strongly resisted by the 
liberal elements that it was abandoned. But through the 
influence of the pastor, and doubtless also by aid of the 
examination committees, the church gradually developed 
towards greater rigor. 

This tendency was doubtless aided by the forma- 
tion, in 1826, of a Unitarian Church, under the title of 
the “East Parish of Augusta.” It may be remarked that 
at the opening of this church two of the clergy who took 
part, Dr. Packard and Dr. Nichols, had been present 
either at the dedication of the South Church or at the 
ordination of Mr. Tappan. To this new parish, it is 
stated, many went from the South Church who would 
have been well content with the original liberal Armin- 
ian attitude, but who, by the increasing rigor, were 
driven into Unitarianism. Thus much of the liberal ele- 
ment was drawn away, and at the time of our narrative 
the church was generally regarded as “evangelical” in 
the strict sense of that word. The liberal covenant, how- 
ever, still remained, and there was a marked difference 
between the opinion of the pastor, together with his fol- 
lowers, and the opinion of many of the congregation as 
to what conduct should be expected or required from 
“professors” of religion. It was around this latter point 
that there raged the battle, the story of which I am to 
try to tell. 

But first, a few words about the dramatis persone, 
that you may have an idea of the standing in the com- 
munity of some of the combatants. Judge Nathan Wes- 
ton was in 1840 Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
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Maine, having been appointed to the Supreme bench 
when Maine became a State in 1820. In 1809 he mar- 
ried Paulina Bass Cony. She was a daughter of Daniel 
Cony, who was a physician, but who, as he was Judge of 
Probate for Kennebec County, was generally known as 
Judge Cony. He was a gentleman of the old school, and 
a prominent citizen. Before 1820 he had been a member 
of the Massachusetts General Court. He it was who had 
presented that elaborate gilded clock to the South Augus- 
ta meeting-house. He was the founder of the Cony Fe- 
male Academy, being convinced of “the importance of 
female education,” and he recommended “instruction 
gratis to such number of orphans and other females, un- 
der sixteen years of age, as shall be certified by a com- 
mittee of their board as worthy the bounty,” and he 
wished the Academy to impart “chaste, liberal, and en- 
nobling principles.” * His portrait was painted by Stuart. 
The artist, not knowing who he was, inquired whose por- 
trait he was painting, and Judge Cony replied with dig- 
nity, “Sir, you are painting the portrait of a gentleman.” 
The following is a passage from the History of Augusta: 
We recollect when a boy attending meeting in the South Parish 
meetinghouse, and seeing the judge walk up the broad aisle with 
“a slow and measured tread,” clad in a tartan plaid coat much 
like the morning dressing gown of gentlemen of the present 
day [1870]. A red cap of fine worsted covered his head, from 
beneath which escaped locks frosted to a snowy whiteness by age. 
In his left hand he held a cane by its center so that its large 
ivory head appeared above his shoulder. His form was erect and 
his appearance venerable, as with sedate aspect he assumed his 
seat and became an attentive worshipper.° 


5 North, History of Augusta, 422-42}. 
6 [bid., 172. 
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Judge Cony insisted that his four daughters should be 
married only in the order of their ages, beginning with 
the oldest. Notwithstanding this handicap, they were all 
married, and three of them, Mrs. Weston, Mrs. In- 
graham, and Mrs. Williams, lived in Augusta at the time 
of our story. Judge Cony’s great-great-granddaughter 
has two silver tea caddies given to Paulina Bass Cony, 
on her marriage to Nathan Weston, by Mrs. James Bow- 
doin, whose husband’s father was Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, and after whom Bowdoin College was named. 
Under one of these caddies was found a piece of paper 
(which has now been put under glass) designed to lift 
the caddy higher in the frame. It was evidently cut 
from an old-fashioned writing book, in which the copy 
was set by the teacher. On one side is written, “The emi- 
nent Daniel Cony, the eminent Daniel Cony,” and on 
the other side, “Trust not a flatterer, trust not a flatter- 
er.” Whether this combination was set with malign sig- 
nificance by some mocking teacher in the Cony Female 
Academy we shall never know. 

On her mother’s side, Paulina Bass Cony descended 
from a sister of Bishop Bass, who was rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Newburyport, and who was the first Bishop of 
the Northeastern Diocese, which included Massachu- 
setts and Maine. Bishop Bass is buried in the church- 
yard at Newburyport. On the summit of the spire of the 
church, burned some years ago, stood a mitre, symbol of 
the Episcopal honor belonging to that church. The por- 
trait of Bishop Bass is well known, and in regard to it, 
Judge Nathan Weston remarked that it had the expres- 
sion of a judge who had just given a wrong decision and 
knew it. When this remark was repeated to Phillips 
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Brooks, he said he thought it a mark of genius for any 
one to find any expression whatever on Bishop Bass’s 
face. 

Judge and Mrs. Weston had six children, two of 
whom are closely connected with our story. Of others it 
may be mentioned that George Melville Weston was a 
lawyer and newspaper editor, that he went to Washing- 
ton as Commissioner in charge of certain claims of Maine 
against the United States, and that while there was in- 
duced by Montgomery Blair, then of Maryland, to be- 
come editor of the Washington Republican, 1 think the 
first Republican newspaper in Washington. A daughter 
of Judge and Mrs. Weston, Louisa, went to the cele- 
brated Brook Farm at West Roxbury. But the two who 
vitally concern our story are Catherine Martin and 
Daniel Cony. 

Catherine, the oldest child, was at the time of our 
narrative Mrs. Fuller. She became the mother of Chief 
Justice Fuller of the United States Supreme Court. 
Daniel Cony Weston was at this time a practising lawyer 
in Augusta. He afterwards became an Episcopal minis- 
ter, and did long and honorable service, having parishes 
in Maine, Connecticut, and New Jersey. It is to this 
Daniel come to judgment that we owe the record of the 
warfare that took place, printed in a volume, the title 
page of which reads as follows: 

Scenes in a Vestry: being an account of the late controversy in 
the South Parish Congregational Church at Augusta. Reported 


by D. C. Weston, Esq. “Write this for a memorial in a book.” 
Ex. xvu, 14. Augusta. Wm. R. Smith & Co.—Printers. 1841. 


This volume is now rare, and there are given two ex- 
planations of that fact. One is that copies of the book 
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were bought up and destroyed by the friends of Parson 
Tappan. The other is that Daniel Weston later came to 
regret having published it and himself destroyed such 
copies as he could find. One may take his choice. 

My sources for this narrative consist of this book, of 
James W. North’s A History of Augusta, and of Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, together with 
family tradition. It must be recognized that Mr. Wes- 
ton’s testimony is that of an interested participant. Never- 
theless his narrative contains a large number of docu- 
ments. To a great extent the volume consists of reports 
of scenes and conversations at which Mr. Weston was 
present and of a large part of which he took extensive 
notes. The book was public, over his own name, and was 
open for criticism by any who differed from him. We 
therefore seem entitled to give confidence to statements 
of fact, and as for the author’s own opinions, I try to 
remember that they are not those of a disinterested 
spectator. 

I have tried to give as realistic an account as possible 
of the persons concerned in this conflict. I have, there- 
fore, been so slow in getting to my narrative that you 
may feel like the late Mrs. Bell, who, after attending 
some lectures on ancient history, remarked, “I have been 
to six lectures and he hasn’t yet got to chaos.” But be of 
good cheer, chaos is just around the corner. 

As has already been seen, the conflict arose through 
the attempt of the pastor and his followers to lay down 
rules as to conduct becoming professed Christians. The 
covenant of the church was silent on such matters, and 
there was still a strong minority who were attached to 
the original liberal principles of the church. But the 
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pastor began to use his influence and his authority in in- 
dividual cases. “For instance —a lady was remonstrated 
with by Mr. Tappan for allowing her daughter to wear 
a gold watch.” Again, an “aggrieved party” (we shall 
later hear a good deal of strict professors who are “ag- 
grieved”) complained that “a lady had decorated her 
bonnet with some foreign flowers, of rare beauty, sent to 
her by a far distant husband with the request that she 
would wear them.”* The pastor called on the offender, 
but it is believed that he was satisfied because the flowers 
had been worn at her husband’s request. 

But the chief cause of “grief” to strict Christians was 
dancing. It had long been the custom for members to 
allow their children to dance in their houses on suitable 
occasions—as at Thanksgiving. Moreover, many such 
members stood high in moral repute in the community, 
and to frown upon them as “pleasure loving Christians” 
and to claim superior sanctity for those who kept aloof 
from the “unclean thing” did not prove very effective. 
Clearly, something must be done. 

An occasion arose when in the year 1838 word arrived 
that a lady who was a member of the church, and who 
now resided in Honolulu (a safe distance) had there 
with her husband attended a ball under what were said 
to be “aggravating circumstances.” Whereupon a resolu- 
tion was passed “denouncing the attendance of church 
members upon public balls.” It is probable that such a 
resolution aroused no opposition, for “public balls” were 
apparently regarded as essentially diabolical. But a 
further resolution was also passed declaring “it to be 


7 Weston, Scenes in a Vestry, 3. 
® Idem. 
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the duty of church members to refrain from that amuse- 
ment (dancing) entirely.”*® Yet children were still al- 
lowed to dance, and church members actually played for 
them. Accordingly, a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the above resolutions “and also the subject matter 
of parental duty, so far as christian [sic] parents, and the 
amusement of dancing by their children, is involved.” * 
The committee consisted of Carleton Dole and Deacon 
E. S. Tappan. Of these two, a word must be said. 
Carleton Dole is described as “a man afflicted by ill 
health and gloomy notions.” He was a soft spoken gen- 
tleman, and in his various speeches was very fond of 
talking about the “law of love.” He took, however, a 
prominent part in the controversy, and one can not help 
being reminded of the saying of the Psalmist: “His 
words were softer than butter, having war in his heart.” 
Deacon Tappan was a brother of Pastor Tappan. He 
was a practising physician and a bachelor. Religiously, 
he seems to have seen eye to eye with his brother, and he 
could always be depended on to give him loyal backing. 
He seems to have been a well-intentioned man, but he 
was not over clear-headed, and easily became confused 
and involved in his statements. He furnished easy ma- 
terial in informal cross-examinations by Lawyer Weston. 
These two men, Dole and Tappan, presented a report 
in February, 1840, which was deemed of such impor- 
tance that it was printed and distributed by the church. 
It fills about six closely-printed pages in our volume. It 
is a somewhat remarkable document. It abounds in italics 
and in scriptural quotations. After laying down the 


® Weston, Scenes in a Vestry, 4. 
10 Tbid., 5. 
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standard by which we are to prove all things as “the lew 
of love,” it discusses various general principles, such as 
that there are those who have been born from above, and 
yet are sanctified but in part, and therefore apt to see as 
through a glass, darkly, and the fact that owing to the 
allurements of the world, and the power and devices of 
the great adversary we had better be “over-cautious.” 
It then proceeds to its special subject. It finds “that those 
of a maturer christian experience — the highest spiritu- 
ality of mind, and the strongest faith — are very gen- 
erally, if not always, averse from engaging in the amuse- 
ment of dancing, as usually practised.” * It asks, concern- 
ing dancing, “Does it naturally give rise to profitable re- 
flections upon the shortness and uncertainty of time, the 
certainty of death and retribution?” The answer seems 
to be No. Such being the case, they concluded “that 
christian parents should employ all suitable instrumen- 
talities, to restrain their children from engaging in that 
amusement, as it is generally practised.”™ It is to be 
noted that the last two words are in italics. And the whole 
ends with the statement that the report “after being 
fully discussed, during several evenings, was adopted — 
Yeas, 25, Nay, 1.” In regard to this vote several things 
may be noted: First, that there was a strong minority 
who held that this amusement was on suitable occasions 
proper for children and young people, and that the ma- 
jority ought not to coerce the minority. Secondly, that 
large numbers of the minority, disgusted with the gen- 
eral attitude, stayed away from the final meeting. Third- 
ly, that before the final vote was taken, the pastor, and 


11 Weston, Scenes in a Vestry, 8. 
12 Ibid., 9-10. 
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Mr. Dole, the Chairman of the committee, publicly told 
those who were opposed to imposing a yoke upon the 
brethren that “the acceptance of the report bound them 
to no particular course of action—that discipline for non- 
conformity was by no means involved; and that it was 
merely an expression of the convictions of the church.” 
Under these assurances, the report was accepted in March, 
1840, with practical unanimity, and was ordered to be 
printed and distributed. 

It is not surprising that on the publication of the re- 
port much discussion arose in the parish as to its real 
meaning. Did it forbid dancing only at balls, assemblies, 
and the like? Or did it forbid all dancing “except the old 
Jewish method of dancing in the open air in the day- 
time”? A test case was close at hand. 

There was in the parish a sewing society called the 
“Winter Circle,” composed of girls from ten to fifteen 
years old, which met once a fortnight in the afternoon, 
to sew for some benevolent purpose. These children were 
accustomed, after the sewing was finished, to remain into 
the evening and to play games and to dance. On April 
8, less than a month after the report was adopted, the 
society met at Mrs. Weston’s house. And not only did 
the children dance, but Mrs. Weston’s daughter, Mrs. 
Fuller, played the piano, and her son, Daniel Weston, 
played the violin. Moreover, it later appeared that Mrs. 
Weston had before the meeting said to one of the chil- 
dren, “You may dance at my house as much as you like.” 
Plainly, the gauntlet was thrown down. Would it be 
picked up? 

What was to be done? Had not Mrs. Weston, and her 
son and daughter, defied the authority of the church? 
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Must they not be called to account? But Mrs. Weston 
was “one of the oldest members, and a lady of distin- 
guished piety.” So declares her son and he ought to 
have known. And indeed this fact seems to have been 
generally recognized. Would not the church make itself 
ridiculous by bringing her to trial for an offence which 
was only recently made such? The situation was difficult. 
Whatever chance there may have been for a peaceful 
solution was destroyed by the publication by Mr. Daniel 
Weston, only two days after the meeting, of 
A Vindication of the minority of the Congregational Church 
in the South Parish, Augusta, together with a review of the 


Report lately put forth by that body on the subject of Dancing. 
By a Member. 


Although the authorship was probably known at the 
time this Vindication was not signed. It is a somewhat 
portentous document filling twenty-four closely-printed 
pages. It points out that the vote on the report was 25 to 
1, but that “there are belonging to the church, fifty males 
and one hundred and thirty-one females.” It recognizes 
the “honest zeal” of those who are enforcing their views, 
but suggests that “Integrity and honest Christian zeal 
are insufficient to prevent us from advancing the most 
monstrous absurdities.” (15) The author defends amuse- 
ments as justifiable and necessary, and distinguishes be- 
tween use and abuse. He defends dancing, and suggests 
that it is even “introduced into Insane hospitals with 
great good to their unhappy inmates.” (31) And, after 
quoting various passages from Scripture in which danc- 
ing is mentioned without reproach, as at the return of 
the Prodigal, he pleads for the right of private judgment 
and ends with the words: “Because we refuse to receive 
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for doctrines the commandments of men, we must be 
driven from beneath the shade of the tree, which our 
fathers have planted.” While the report mentions no 
names, it must be allowed that Mr. Weston’s manner of 
writing was irritating, and the effect of it was to spur to 
action. The last chance of peace was destroyed. We are 
reminded of the prayer-meeting in which a member 
prayed: “If there be a spark of grace in my heart, O 
Lord, water that spark.” The casus belli was clear, and 
Deacon Tappan declared war. 

At the church meeting on May 1, Deacon Tappan 
presented a complaint, first against Daniel C. Weston, 
on various grounds, including the charge that in the re- 
cent discussion on the Report of the committee “he ut- 
tered unkind and unjust insinuations against our pastor 
and against the church,” and that “since the almost unan- 
imous acceptance of the” Report, he had “practically as 
well as by words disregarded the views and feelings of 
the church.” The complainant also “feels aggrieved” by 
Mrs. Paulina B. Weston, who after the Report said to 
a young lady, “here you may dance as much as you 
please,” and “shortly after invited a party of young peo- 
ple to meet there and engage in dancing, thus manifest- 
ing an utter disregard of the feelings,” etc. He “feels in 
like manner aggrieved by the conduct of Mrs. Catherine 
B. Fuller— for having, both in conversation and prac- 
tically, exhibited the same disregard.” He concludes by 
saying that he does not tell this to the church without 
having tried to obtain satisfaction with these members, 
agreeably to Matt. xvi, both by himself and brother 
Kilburn. But not satisfied with the state of mind and 
feeling exhibited by the parties complained of, he thinks 
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himself “bound by covenant obligations, to bring the 
matter before the church, that they may act on the sub- 
ject as they think best.” ( 39-40.) 

The reference to Matt. xv111 is, of course, to the words, 
“Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him alone,” etc. 
And in regard to this reference it seems well to break 
the chronological order in which events became evident, 
and to state an important incident which did not become 
public for more than two months after Deacon Tappan’s 
complaint. It then transpired that before Mr. Tappan 
had gone to see Mrs. Weston, in accordance with the in- 
junction of Matt. xvii, a secret meeting, which came to 
be referred to as “the caucus,” had been held at the 
house of Deacon Means. And it transpired that at this 
meeting Deacon Tappan and Mr. Kilburn had been ap- 
pointed to interview the offending members. The full 
facts were brought out at a meeting of the church or 
July 29. Mr. Dole arose to explain about this meeting, 
rumors of which had spread abroad. He called it “a so- 
cial interview.” The question had been, “What does 
courtesy require in the case? Though not obliged to do 
so, it was thought expedient to adopt the course pointed 
out in Matt. 18 [sic],” a curious way of adopting it, after 
it had been publicly discussed at such a meeting! Judge 
Weston then asked Deacon Means if such a meeting had 
been held at his house. Deacon Means in great trepida- 
tion asked the chair what was before the meeting, and 
the pastor thought Judge Weston’s question was proper. 
After much questioning it was brought out from Deacon 
Means that the meeting was private, that only a part of 
the brethren were invited, and that there were about 
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twenty persons present, including Pastor Tappan, Dea- 
con Tappan, Deacon Means, and Mr. Dole. It is to be 
noted that at the meetings for the trial there were gen- 
erally only about twenty-five persons present, so that 
the votes of those at the “caucus” could easily control 
such meetings. 

Judge Weston then asked Deacon Means if he recol- 
lected that Deacon Tappan “stated in this vestry that he 
gave Mrs. Weston to understand that he was self moved 
in this business, and acting of his own accord, and en- 
tirely uninfluenced by others.” Deacon Means did not 
recollect. But the fact was acknowledged by Parson Tap- 
pan who came to his brother’s help, saying, “Did you 
not mean, brother, by that statement that you were not 
influenced contrary to your own judgment?” and Dea- 
con Tappan concluded that that was what he meant.” In 
short, such a flood of light was cast on the proceedings 
that it was no longer possible to maintain, as in Deacon 
Tappan’s complaint, that the procedure of Matt. xvi 
had been followed. And in subsequent discussion it was 
discovered, I think by Parson Tappan, that the offence 
being a “public one” it was not necessary that Matt. 
xvii1 should be followed! It reminds us of the celebrated 
lawsuit for damages against a person alleged to have 
borrowed a kettle and broken it, when the counsel for 
the defence proposed to prove that when the defendant 
borrowed the kettle it was already broken, that when the 
defendant returned the kettle it was whole, and that the 
defendant never had the kettle. And as for poor Deacon 
Tappan, in his attempt to explain, he covered himself 
with confusion as with a cloak. 


18 Weston, Scenes in a Vestry, 134-141. 
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We return to the original meeting at which the com- 
plaint was presented. Deacon Tappan immediately in- 
quired if ecclesiastical usage required parties against 
whom complaint was made to stay away from com- 
munion until the case was settled. The communion was 
to be observed on the next Sabbath. The pastor was not 
absolutely certain, but believed such to be the usage. 
Lawyer Daniel Weston wanted a definite statement. “If 
they wish my mother and sister (for myself I say noth- 
ing at present) to stay away from communion, let them 
say so distinctly.” Deacon Tappan said: “If I was grieved 
at the conduct of a member, and went to him and could 
get no satisfaction, and I should request him to absent 
himself from communion, I should expect him to do so.” 
Mr. Weston: “Suppose he should express himself 
grieved at your conduct, in finding fault, with that which 
appeared to him innocent, and request you to absent 
yourself likewise?” Deacon Tappan: “O! I should con- 
sider that entirely nugatory.” That is a specimen of Dea- 
con Tappan’s attitude. 

The motion was finally passed: “Resolved, that in the 
opinion of this meeting, it is usually expected that per- 
sons against whom complaints are made, should absent 
themselves from communion until such complaints have 
been acted upon.” A certain Mr. Griffin then said “that 
there could be no harm in praying; that they could not, 
in so important business, be too much in prayer.” Ac- 
cordingly, prayer was offered, and the meeting was ad- 
journed to May 6. 

This suspension of members, as Mr. Weston ex- 
pressed it, “for no offence, except acting contrary to the 
opinions of men who protest against the infallibility of the 
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Pope” caused much indignation among members of the 
Parish and citizens of the town. Judge Weston and his 
family felt that they could no longer sit under the 
preaching of Mr. Tappan. Accordingly, they changed 
their place of worship to St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 
which was just at that time being established in Augusta. 
But for the present they remained members of the South 
Augusta Parish. 

It is not possible to follow the tortuous details of the 
various trials extending over many meetings of the 
church. A few strategic points may be mentioned. 

At Judge Weston’s request, the first trial was that of 
Mrs. Weston. Deacon Tappan testified that Mrs. Wes- 
ton said that “she would not allow herself to be con- 
trolled in her opinions, or usual practice upon this sub- 
ject, by any church action. She would be ground to pow- 
der first.” On cross-examination by Mr. Weston, he 
acknowledged that Mrs. Weston had said that she was 
very sorry to have injured his feelings, that she would 
not for the world intentionally injure the feelings of any 
one. When asked how then he could report that she had 
shown an “utter disregard” for the feelings of the church 
he considered that these expressions were “entirely neu- 
tralized” by her saying that she would be ground to 
powder before being dictated to. It was also brought out, 
in this and other meetings, that the church had not ab- 
solutely prohibited dancing but only dancing “as usually 
practised.” Mr. Dole, himself, thought that it did not 
apply to the “family circle.” Mr. Dole also acknowl- 
edged that the church had not prohibited dancing, but 
had only “expressed” their opinion against it. And when 
Deacon Tappan was asked by Mr. Dole, if he did not 
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“mean to charge Mrs. Weston with disregarding the 
opinion of the church merely, and not with violating an 
express prohibition,” Deacon Tappan replied: “Cer- 
tainly, certainly. I merely meant to say that she had acted 
contrary to our opinions!” As a result, the charge was 
practically changed. Mr. Dole made a statement, in 
which he said that everything should be done “accord- 
ing to the law of love.” He did not complain of Mrs. 
Weston’s words or actions, “but the spirit which they 
manifested,” and he concluded by hoping that they 
should all meet in heaven. It became, therefore, Mrs. 
Weston’s spirit that was on trial. And thereafter, in 
the face of the original complaint, it was repeatedly 
maintained that, although Mrs. Weston had broken no 
prohibition, her spirit was the cause of grievance. 
Finally, after numerous meetings, after a reasonable 
and calm written statement by Mrs. Weston, and an able 
defence of his wife by Judge Weston, Judge and Mrs. 
Weston submitted a statement in which they formally 
withdrew from the church. But this action instead of end- 
ing controversy only provoked it anew. Did a member 
under accusation have a right to withdraw? Could he ask 
for letters of dismissal? A committee was appointed con- 
sisting of the Reverend Mr. Tappan, Mr. Dole,and a Mr. 
D. Williams, to inquire as to the right of a member to 
withdraw at his own option. The committee unanimously 
reported that their opinion was that the church could not 
“admit that the connection, of Judge Weston and his 
wife, with them had been dissolved, but must still re- 
gard them as members.” Judge Weston moved to refer 
the subject to the opinion of President Wayland of Brown 
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University, but no notice was taken of the proposal, and 
the report of the committee was accepted. 

Judge and Mrs. Weston were still regarded as mem- 
bers. After various propositions and much talking, a 
committee of three was appointed to confer with 
Judge and Mrs. Weston to see what could be done. The 
committee reported that Judge and Mrs. Weston had 
withdrawn themselves, and that the church did not con- 
sider that that action was justified; that Judge and Mrs. 
Weston considered that their act was justified because 
the church had broken its covenant with them, a claim 
which the committee did not allow; that Judge and Mrs. 
Weston had ceased attending the services, that they had 
become associated with and been confirmed in the Epis- 
copalian church; that there was no hope of a reconcilia- 
tion, and that, therefore: “the church may rightfully 
esteem and declare itself discharged of any farther over- 
sight or relationship toward them. Therefore— Re- 
solved, that the oversight and relationship of this church 
toward Hon. Nathan Weston and Mrs. Paulina B. Wes- 
ton now cease.” They further reported that the commit- 
tee had been received courteously and cordially. The re- 
port was accepted and the resolution passed. And the mo- 
tion was then made and carried, “Resolved, that in thus 
parting with these ancient members of the church, we 
affectionately commend them to the protection and guid- 
ance of our God, praying, that by the trainings of His 
providence and the influence of His spirit, they may be 
refined for a peaceful immortality.” (191) It would 
thus clearly seem that Judge and Mrs. Weston were 
peacefully “dismissed” or transferred, and not excom- 
municated. 
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But the end was not yet. In a number of the Christian 
Mirror for October 22, 1840, was a report of the church- 
es in the vicinity, and the church in South Augusta re- 
ported that eight members had been “dismissed” and 
two “excluded.” Judge Weston at once wrote the pastor 
asking if he were the author of this paragraph, and, if 
so, who were the two individuals thus “excluded.” 
The pastor replied: “In reply to Judge Weston’s in- 
quiry, Mr. Tappan would inform him that he did fur- 
nish the account referred to, of the South Parish Church 
in Augusta, and that the two individuals intended were 
Judge Weston and wife.” Whether, therefore, they were 
simply “dismissed” or “excluded” will remain an un- 
settled question to the end of time. 

Two or three other matters may be mentioned, in re- 
gard to Judge and Mrs. Weston. It is a family tradition 
that after the trial, Parson Tappan called on Mrs. Wes- 
ton and expressed his wish for a reconciliation. To which 
offer Mrs. Weston replied that the insult had been a 
public one, and that there must be a public apology. 
Parson Tappan did not see his way to grant this demand, 
and the breach remained unhealed. It is aiso remem- 
bered that years afterward, Mrs. Weston’s grandson, 
Chief Justice Fuller, in speaking of her said, “They said 
at the trial that Mrs. Weston’s spirit was bad. It was 
bad. She was a perfectly magnificent woman.” As to 
Judge Weston, a certain light is cast by an incident re- 
corded in the History of Augusta. In the year 1861 the 
Reverend Mr. Tappan on an occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his installation as pastor in the South Parish, 
delivered a discourse in that church, and “Judge Weston 
occupied the pulpit with him and made some introductory 
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remarks appropriate to the occasion.”” What kind of re- 
marks Judge Weston deemed appropriate to that oc- 
casion is not recorded. But we may presume that by this 
time the mantle of peace had settled upon these two 
combatants. I mention, simply as a matter of fact, that 
this incident did not take place until four years after 
the death of Judge Weston’s wife. 

The only additional fact I mention in regard to Judge 
and Mrs. Weston is that they were my wife’s great- 
grandparents. 

The remaining trials need not long detain us. When 
the trial of Mrs. Fuller, who had played the piano for the 
dancing, came, Deacon Tappan had come to the conclu- 
sion that he had not followed the injunctions of Matt. 
xvi. He had not placed distinctly before her the cause 
of grief. He acknowledged he had wronged her. “He 
concluded by asking pardon of Mrs. Fuller and the 
church, and with the wish to withdraw his complaint.” 
His wish was granted. The motion was then made and 
seconded to dismiss Mrs. Fuller and recommend her to 
St. Mark’s, and after some discussion this was passed and 
the case was closed.“ 

The case of Daniel C. Weston was not so simple. The 
original complaint of Deacon Tappan was referred to a 
committee with Mr. Dole as chairman. The committee 
reported, giving six grounds of complaint against Mr. 
Weston. The sixth specification began with the charge 
that Mr. Weston “particularly disregarded the feelings 
of the church as expressed in the report of a committee, 
which the church had then recently accepted.” But that 
the complainant admitted that he had not in this case 


14 Weston, Scenes in a Vestry, 163-168. 
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presented this subject “with sufficient tenderness and 
patience . . . to the mind of Mr. Weston — that no 
other brother of the church was called upon, and that 
probably there was misapprehension between the parties, 
and expresses regret on that account.” It was then 
moved that the sixth specification be struck out. It may 
be noted that, although Deacon Tappan had expressed his 
regret as to his action in regard to specification six, yet 
when the motion was made to strike out this specification 
“Deacon Tappan asked why? Didn’t he fiddle? D.C. W. 
replied that he did fiddle, and that he should probably 
fiddle again, but that when he fiddled he did not fiddle 
out of disregard to the church.” The specification was 
then struck out on the ground that the injunction of 
Matt. xvi had not been followed. 

At an adjourned meeting, Mr. Weston read a long 
defence. A preamble and a resolution were afterwards 
presented as a substitute for the above specifications. The 
gist of this was that since the filing of the original com- 
plaint (the date of which, by the way, was five months 
previous, May 1 to October 2) Mr. Weston had not at- 
tended public worship with them, had manifested a light 
estimation of that church, and had announced a determi- 
nation nevermore to return to its fellowship. Moreover, 
that he had for some months attended the ministrations 
of another religious society, that therefore they could 
not hope that Mr. Weston could be regained to the em- 
brace and fellowship of that church, and it was not per- 
ceived that any valuable results could be expected to 
flow from his further relationship with them. The re- 
port concluded: 
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And whereas, in relation to a member so situated, as Mr. 
Weston is, it is the right of the church to consider and declare 
itself discharged from any further connection, or relationship; 
Therefore, Voted, that Mr. Weston’s connection with this 
church be now severed, and his relationship to it dissolved. 


After some discussion the motion was passed. What 
the pastor considered to be the significance of this action 
is clearly shown in the beginning of the prayer with 
which the meeting was concluded: “O God! We have 
this evening been engaged in very serious, solemn, and 
important business; and those who have taken part in 
the proceedings have acted conscientiously. We have 
been CUTTING OFF FROM THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, one 
of its members; and if WHAT WE HAVE DONE ON EARTH 
SHALL BE RATIFIED IN HEAVEN, how critical is the con- 
dition of the individual concerned!” And the meeting 
adjourned. 

So ends my tale. As to what happened in the Parish of 
South Augusta after the Westons left, and as to what 
happened in the Episcopal Church after they joined it, 
are not these things written in the book of the Wars of 
the Lord? Unfortunately, I have not access to that 
chronicle. 











THE MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF THE 
MAGISTRATES 


ELLEN ELIZABETH BRENNAN 


ASSACHUSETTS has long been celebrated for 

having achieved, under the Colony Charter, a 
practical independence of its home government for some 
sixty years. That Massachusetts introduced bold changes 
into its first constitution in defiance of the provisions 
of the Royal Charter of March 4, 1628/29, is also very 
well known. But there are certain far-reaching constitu- 
tional changes, made by the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay on its own authority, which have not yet been re- 
marked. In 1644, while the government of Charles I 
was rendered helpless by civil war, Massachusetts took 
the opportunity to re-arrange the plan of its govern- 
ment, making conclusive some of these changes in its 
constitution. One of the modifications which the Colony 
established at that time was a Council of the Magis- 
trates, the existence of which has been practically ignored 
by historians. 

Thus Osgood, whose history is nothing short of in- 
dispensable in a study of American colonial institutions, 
states that “In Massachusetts, as in the other corporate 
colonies, the executive power was lodged in the gover- 
nor and board of assistants.” * But to speak of “the exec- 
utive power” in early Massachusetts, is to see through 


1H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century 
(New York, 1904), I, 167. 
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modern eyes, for there was no such thing as the “exec- 
utive” power in the Massachusetts of the early seven- 
teenth century, but instead, “consultative” power. It is 
not to be wondered that Osgood found it difficult “to 
disentangle the work of the executive from the web of 
Massachusetts history.”* Osgood seemed to recognize 
that the Governor and Assistants at times sat as a coun- 
cil (though he says for the exercise of executive powers).” 
But he apparently saw no connection between the “stand- 
ing council” in Massachusetts, and the Governor and 
Assistants acting as a council. The “standing council,” 
Osgood decided, vanished from “utter uselessness” with 
the death of Winthrop.* While Osgood here referred to 
the standing council with life tenure, his statement is not 
even true of that institution, for the Life Council disap- 
peared some years before the death of Winthrop. But a 
standing Council endured in Massachusetts, and very 
usefully, from 1636 to 1692. From 1644 on, the stand- 
ing Council consisted of the Governor and all the As- 
sistants (they preferred to be called the magistrates), 
and was known as the “Council of the Magistrates.” No 
account of this Council has been written. 

The incompleteness of the Council records (only frag- 
ments of them being extant), and the fact that the Coun- 
cil was not provided for in the Charter of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company, which has always been regarded 
as the basis of the government of the Colony, explain, in 


2 Osgood, American Colonies, 1, 168. 

3 [bid., 1, 185; and I, 522, 523, where he describes the control of mili- 
tary administration by the Governor and Assistants acting as a council. 

* Jbid., I, 180. Much the same view is taken in The Commonwealth 
History of Massachusetts (A. Bushnell Hart, Ed., New York, 1927), I, 
113, 119, 172. 
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part, the illusive character of the Council. It might be 
supposed that the Court of Assistants, which exercised 
consultative functions in the early history of the Colony, 
continued to do so throughout the whole period. And 
since it was to the provision of the Charter constituting 
the Governor and Assistants a Court of Assistants, that 
the Colony referred for its power to set up a council 
(though the Charter was intended for a trading com- 
pany ), that provision will require consideration. 

The Charter provided that “any seaven or more per- 
sons of the Assistantes, togither with the Governor or 
Deputie Governor, soe assembled, shalbe saide, taken, 
held, and reputed to be, and shalbe, a full and sufficient 
Courte or Assemblie of the saide Company for the 
handling, ordering, and dispatching of all such buysi- 
nesses and occurrentes as shall, from tyme to tyme, hap- 
pen touching or concerning the said Company or planta- 
cion ... .”° Since consultative power was at that time 
defined as “directive of the public affairs of the country 
for provision and protection,”* it is obvious that the 
above grant of general administrative power to the Court 
of Assistants might be construed as including powers of 
a consultative nature. The Court of Assistants, as defined 
in the Charter, was based upon the medieval conception 
of a court as an assembly, without distinction of powers.’ 

Accordingly, in the first few years of the Colony, the 
Court of Assistants administered practically all the af- 


5 Records of Massachusetts (Boston, 1853), I, 11. 

* John Winthrop, The History of New England (Boston, 1826), II, 
205. 

7 For the medieval theory in England, when “the Council was the 
court and the court was the Council,” see C. H. MclIlwain’s High Court 
of Parliament (New Haven, 1910), Introduction. 
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fairs of the Company, whether of a consultative, legisla- 
tive, or judicial character. So the Governor referred to 
the Assistants, or to a number of them, occasionally as 
a council, soon after the removal of the government to 
New England.* But a Court of Assistants with general 
administrative powers, consultative among others, was 
one thing, and the Council set up by Colony law in Mas- 
sachusetts, with defined consultative powers, and “no 
power of judicature,” was another. The Court of As- 
sistants itself became a judicial body when the Council 
was established, and the Council of the Magistrates was 
based, not upon the medieval lack of distinction between 
court and council, but rather upon the seventeenth-cen- 
tury separation of functions, judicial and consultative, 
practiced in the government of England. 

That authority on the part of the Governor and As- 
sistants to organize as a council was understood from the 
Charter, is a theory that is also refuted by the contro- 
versy, uncertainty, and delay which attended the es- 
tablishment of the Council. It was only after the Court 
of Assistants had been restricted in 1634, by the deter- 
mination that there were important powers which it 
might not exercise, that the idea of a council suggested it- 
self to the magistrates, probably as a means of retriev- 
ing the powers which they had just lost in the Court of 
Assistants. 

The following powers had been denied to the Court 
of Assistants in 1634, by a determination of the Gen- 
eral Court, that “none but the Generall Court hath 
power to chuse and admitt Freemen”; “to make and 
establishe lawes”; “to elect and appoynct officers, as Gou- 


8 Winthrop, History, 1, 63, 70, 96, 112, 135- 
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ernor, Deputy Gouernor, Assistants, Tresurer, Secre- 
tary, Captain, Leiuetenants, Ensignes, or any of the like 
moment, or to remove such vpon misdemeanor, as also 
to sett out the dutyes and powers of the said officers”; 
“to rayse moneyes and taxes, and to dispose of lands, 
viz, to giue and confirme proprietyes.” ° The supremacy 
of the General Court in these important respects was 
thereby established, and it was henceforward accepted 
that the Court of Assistants was correspondingly re- 
stricted. 

But in that same year, Massachusetts faced the pos- 
sibility of war for the first time, and the necessity of a 
standing consultative authority was therefore felt. That 
the Governor was not to have independent executive 
powers of any consequence is evident from the provisions 
made for the exigencies of the following few years. For 
the Governor, as Osgood said, “A political, de facto, 
leadership was the only one possible.” 

In the General Court held in the fall of 1634, follow- 
ing that which relegated the Court of Assistants to a po- 
sition of restricted powers, a committee of the Governor 
and four Assistants was appointed “to consulte, direct, 
and giue command” for the direction of any war that 
might occur during the next year, and till further order 
was taken."* This committee proved to be the entering 
wedge for the creation of the Council of the Magistrates. 

At the next session of the General Court, the mili- 
tary committee was enlarged to consist of the Governor, 
Deputy Governor, eight Assistants, and Mr. Belling- 


® Records of Massachusetts, 1, 117; May 14, 1634. 


10 [bid., 1, 125. Later in the same month, September, 1634, the com- 
missioners were given power to draw money from the Treasury. 
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ham. The committee (or council )** was almost identical 
in personnel with the Court of Assistants for that year. 
Very imposing powers were given to this committee: in 
general, “to dispose of all millitary affaires whatsoeuer,” 
to execute the military laws of the Colony, to appoint or 
remove officers, to enforce training and discipline, to 
send the military companies forth, to make either offen- 
sive or defensive war, and to do whatsoever might “be 
further behoofefull, for the good of this plantacion, in 
case of any warr that may befall vs.”” The commissioners 
might imprison or confine enemies of the “common- 
wealth,” and put to death any who refused to “come 
vnder commaund or restrainte.” ” 

This committee for military affairs was cut down to 
the number of seven at the next General Court—the 
Governor, Deputy Governor, four Assistants, and one 
deputy; the power to make offensive war was taken 
away, but the authority to try offenders by martial law in 
time of actual war was added to their powers.” From 
General Court to General Court, the committee for mili- 
tary affairs was continued until the summer of 1636, 
when it was decided to transfer its powers to the stand- 
ing Council which had lately been established. 

The standing Council, however, had not been created 
to meet the need for a continuous administration of mili- 
tary affairs, for the law establishing its constitution did 
not mention military affairs. The law establishing the 
standing Council was, in some respects, an extraordinary 
one. Its provisions were, that at the election of magis- 

11 So referred to in Winthrop, History, Il, 168. 


12 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 138; March 4, 1634/35. 
18 [bid., 1, 146; May 6, 1635. 
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trates in that year (1636), and “soe from tyme to tyme, 
as occacion shall require, [the General Court] shall elect 
a certaine number of magistrates for the tearme of their 
lyves, as a standing counsaile, not to be removed but up- 
on due conviccion of crime, insufficiency, or for some 
other waightie cause; the Gouernor for the tyme being 
to be alwayes president of this counsaile, and to have 
such further power out of Court as the Generall Courts 
shall, from tyme . . . , indue them withall.”** It was 
later said that this Council was intended to be made up 
of those “who had formerly bene cheife magistrates,” 
that is, of former governors,” though this law does not 
say so. 

What the motive was in setting up a Life Council of 
certain magistrates, is not at once obvious from the law. 
John Winthrop’s Journal explains the motive for us, 
however. About a month after the passage of the above 
order, the following entry appears in Winthrop’s Jour- 
nal: 

At a general court it was ordered, that a certain number of the 
magistrates should be chosen for life; (the reason was, for that 
it was showed from the word of God, etc. that the principal 
magistrates ought to be for life.) Accordingly, the 25th of the 
3d month John Winthrop and Thomas Dudley were chosen to 


this place, and Henry Vane, by his place of governor, was presi- 
dent of this council for his year.” 


In other words, the object of the order establishing the 
Life Council, was to put certain of the magistrates into 
office for life, and to remove them from the insecurity 
attendant upon annual election. 

14 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 167; March 3, 1635/36. 


18 [bid., 1, 264. 
16 Winthrop, History, 1, 184; April 7, 1636. 
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That the more notable of the magistrates, like him- 
self, should have a life tenure of office, one suspects to 
have been the aim of Winthrop. During his first term as 
Governor, the charter provision for annual election of 
the Assistants had been temporarily invalidated by the 
rather harmless looking phrase slipped into a law pro- 
viding that the freemen should have the power of choos- 
ing Assistants: “when there are to be chosen.”™ 

Savage has given currency to the idea that the Life 
Council was established to meet the desires of Lord Say 
and Seal, Lord Brooke, and other important Puritans in 
England, who contemplated emigration to Massachu- 
setts."* His opinion is based upon a statement in a letter 
of the Reverend John Cotton to Lord Say, saying that 
the Life Council had been established in accordance with 
their proposals.”* But their proposals demanded a heredi- 
tary rank of gentlemen in the Colony, and not a Life 
Council composed of those “who had formerly bene 
cheife magistrates.” The similar suggestion on the rea- 
son for the creation of the Life Council, that it was in- 
stituted at the desire of Henry Vane, is contradicted by 
Winthrop, who avers that the Life Council was estab- 
lished “upon the advice and solicitation of the elders, 
and after much deliberation from court to court.” * Vane 
was never chosen to the Life Council, but was only presi- 
dent of it “for his year.” 

17 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 79; October 19, 1630. See Winthrop, 


History, 1, 74, and the Records of Massachusetts, 1, 87, showing that no 
Assistants were elected in 1631. 


18 Winthrop, History, 1, 184 n. 

19 Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1765), 
I, 500-501; Appendix II. 

20 Winthrop, History, Il, 65. 
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Winthrop’s theories, as they appear from his Journal, 
would well agree with life tenure for the magistrates, 
as being in accordance with the practice of ancient Israel.” 
That the upheaval of opinion which abolished life tenure 
for the magistrates in the Council left Winthrop out of 
office for two years suggests that he was not entirely in- 
nocent in these attempts at securing life tenure for the 
magistrates. 

At any rate, it seems that the members of the Council 
were made magistrates, as well as councillors, “for the 
tearme of their lyves,” by the law of 1636. Winthrop 
makes it clear that this was the interpretation acted upon 
by a comment made three years later —“till this court 
those of the council, viz. Mr. Endecott, had stood and 
executed as a magistrate, without any annual election, 
and so they had been reputed by the elders and all the 
people till this present.” The law was very adroitly 
phrased to allow this interpretation, it may be remarked: 
— “the Generall Court . . . shall elect a certaine number 
of magistrates for the tearme of their lyves, as a stand- 
ing counsaile.” 

In regard to powers, there was only one provision in 
the law establishing the Life Council: the Council was 
“to have such further power out of Court as the Generall 
Courts shall, from tyme . . . , indue them withall.” But 
as no powers had previously been mentioned, the term 
“further power” is obscure in its reference. The one con- 
struction possible of the meaning of this provision is that 
the members of the Council, being elected magistrates 
for life, were to have the powers of magistrates, and 


21 Winthrop, History, 1, 302; Il, 36. 
22 Jbid., 1, 302. 
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“such further power out of Court as the Generall Courts 
shall . . . indue them withall.” Practice, it may be noted 
from Winthrop’s observation given above, followed this 
construction of the law. This obscurely-phrased law, 
therefore, not only provided that the councillors should 
be magistrates for life, but gave them the powers of 
magistrates as well. 

To confer upon the councillors the powers of magis- 
trates, was to give them powers too numerous to men- 
tion, for the magistrates not only constituted the Court 
of Assistants, but with the deputies, they made up the 
General Court, they were constituent members of the 
County Courts, and acting individually, or severally, 
they had numerous judicial and administrative powers. 

What the “further power out of Court” of the Coun- 
cil might be, was in part set forth at the General Court 
in May, 1636: “for all busines out of Court for which 
there is noe certaine rule yet sett downe, those of the 
standing counsell, or some two of them, shall take order 
by their best discrecion, that they may be ordered and 
ended according to the rule of Gods word, and to take 
care for all millitary affaires till the nexte Generall 
Court.” * The standing council, therefore, in the ab- 
sence of a “certaine rule” covering any business out of 
court, might use its discretion to dispose of the same ac- 
cording to the word of God. 

It was plainly an aim of Winthrop’s to prevent the 
framing of a code of laws to govern the magistrates in 
their judicial and administrative discretion. The above 
measure carried out his theories on the discretion of the 
magistrates. Why should a code of absolute laws be 


23 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 175; May 25, 1636. 
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needed, when “the Fundamentalls which God gave to 
the Commonwealth of Israell, were a sufficient Rule to 
them, to guide all their Affaires”? * 

Temporarily at first, the control of military affairs 
was entrusted to the Council, but since the military 
question was the most pressing of all subjects upon which 
action “out of Court” would be required, the next fall, 
the commission for military affairs was entrusted to the 
standing Council, until the General Court should take 
further order.” This power was confirmed to the Coun- 
cil the next spring.” 

The military powers of the Life Council were by far 
the most numerous and important of its powers. In the 
campaign against the Pequots in particular, which was 
undertaken in the summer of 1637, the Council was 
given authority to treat with Plymouth and Connecticut 
about lending assistance; to “give a call unto” (or to im- 
press, if non-freemen) men to the number of 120; and to 
order all things concerning the expedition, and the train- 
ing and preparing of the soldiers beforehand.” The 
Council, with three other of the magistrates (or the ma- 
jority of them), at the next General Court was given 
power to dispatch soldiers against the enemy, to furnish 
them with all the necessary equipment, and to impress 
vessels, carriages, and “other helps of men.” The troops 
were to be sent out within ten days, if possible,” and 
Castle Island was to be under the control of the Council, 
temporarily. 

24 Robert C. Winthrop, Life and Letters of John Winthrop (Boston, 
1869), Il, 445. 

25 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 183; October 28, 1630. 

26 Tbid., 1, 192. 

27 [bid., 1, 197. 
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With the conclusion of the war, the General Court 
took order for the recall of the soldiers, allowing to the 
“Governor and counsell, and such other of the magis- 
trates as they should call to them,” the appointing of the 
time and manner. 

Other powers, conferred on the Life Council before 
its organization, which had to be re-defined to quiet op- 
position in the Colony were as follows: the Council, or 
any two of them, were given power to farm out the In- 
dian trade, including that for furs, as a monopoly for 
three years, for a yearly rent to the treasury, at their dis- 
cretion; * the Governor and Council were to appoint a 
customs-officer to assist the Treasurer in the collection of 
a duty imposed upon imported fruit, spice, sugar, wine, 
“strong water,” or tobacco; the Council was given 
power to license persons to sell sack or “strong water” 
by retail in the various towns, in addition to those regu- 
larly licensed by the General Court.*® While no other 
important powers were ever conferred upon the Life 
Council, in the summer of the following year it was to 
choose a military captain for Boston, out of two or three 
nominated by the military company of that town, to ar- 
range with private individuals to defray the costs of the 
fort at Castle Island temporarily, and to dispose of a 
smal] quantity of powder to such towns as were in need 
of it. 

It was the ambition of Winthrop, not satisfied with 
a magistracy with life tenure, but seeking the governor- 
ship for life, which led to the repeal of life tenure 


28 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 179. 
29 Ibid., 1, 186. 
8° Tbid., 1, 221. 
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for the magistrates in the standing Council. In May, 
1639, Winthrop being Governor, one of the elders pro- 
posed, previous to the elections, that the Governor 
“ought to be for his life, alleging for his authority the 
practice of all the best commonwealths in Europe, and 
especially that of Israel by God’s own ordinance.”” 
Winthrop calls attention to the fact that it was only a 
proposal, and not an actual attempt to secure life tenure, 
which was made.” 

Strangely enough, opposition now appeared, not only 
to a “governor for life,” but also to life tenure for the 
magistrates in the Council. So imperfect appeared the 
understanding of the Council to be, that it was regarded 
“as if the Court had erected a new order of magistrates 
contrary to the sence and intent of his majesties grant.” 
The deputies, in answer to the proposal for making the 
Governor “for life,” brought in an order which showed 
very plainly their attitude toward their one experiment 
in life tenure of office. This order would do away with 
life tenure for those magistrates who belonged to the 
Council: “no person, chosen a counsellor for life, should 
have any authority as a magistrate, except he were 
chosen in the annual elections to one of the said places 
of magistracy established by the patent.” * 

Winthrop refused to put a measure so “bluntly ten- 
dered” to the vote until time had been given for con- 
sideration of it, and for the magistrates to draw up a new 
order instead of this, “that it might be of less observa- 

$1 Winthrop, History, I, 299-300; 301-302. 

82 Tbid., 1, 299-300. 
38 Tbid., 1, 302. 
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tion and freer from any note of injury to make this al- 
teration rather by way of explanation of the fundamen- 
tal order, than without any cause shown to repeal that 
which had been established by serious advice of the 
elders, and had been in practice two or three years with- 
out any inconvenience.” Popular opposition, was not, 
of course, “any cause shown” to repeal the order. 

The “alteration by way of explanation” was worded in 
the same obscure fashion which was noted before in the 
case of the 1630 law attempting to secure permanent 
tenure for the Assistants, and of the law setting up the 
Life Council. The effort to make the change “of less ob- 
servation” was so successful that some historians have 
supposed that the Life Council was abolished thereby. 
This measure of the magistrates began: “it hath bene 
taken by some as if the Court had erected a new order of 
magistrates contrary to the sence and intent of his majes- 
ties grant.” It was now declared that the intent of the law 
establishing the standing Council was not to create any 
new order of magistrates mot warranted by the Charter, 
“but that such councellors were to bee chosen out of 
those who had formerly bene cheife magistrates.” 
Thenceforward, it was ordered that “no such councel- 
lor . . . shalbee accounted a magistrate,” and no acts of 
the councillors were to be “of force and warrantable,” un- 
less “hee or they shalbee chosen to some place of mag- 
istracy heare by annuall election, according to the tenure 
of the patent, and that no councellour shall have power of 
iudicature as a councellour, but as a magistrate, and that 
all orders which appoint any of the councell to do any act 


34 Winthrop, History, I, 302. 
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shalbee intended that they shall do such things as mag- 
istrates, and not as councellours.” * 

Nothing more involved in evasion could well be im- 
agined than this provision, that the councillors, when ap- 
pointed to act, “shall do such things as magistrates, and 
not as councellours.” Quite a different provision was this 
from that drawn by the deputies, which had stated that 
no councillor “should have any authority as a magis- 
trate,” unless he were annually elected as a magistrate. 
By drawing up a provision more ambiguous, the magis- 
trates left a loop-hole for evasion of the requirement that 
the powers of a councillor were to be distinguished from 
those of a magistrate. 

While the measure of the magistrates abolished life 
tenure for the members of the Council as magistrates, it 
did not abolish life tenure for them as councillors, nor 
did it abolish the standing Council, as has often been sup- 
posed. It did not completely bring to an end the at- 
tempts to nullify the annual election of the officers pro- 
vided for in the Charter, for certain of the magistrates 
continued as life councillors. There are several refer- 
ences which point to the continuance of the standing 
Council,” and to the fact that it continued to consist of 
the three magistrates formerly chosen to it, up to 1644.” 

Nevertheless, the purpose of the Council was defeated 
by the drawing of a distinction between the office of mag- 
istrate and that of councillor, even though ambiguously. 
For several years, the basis of the Council was uncer- 
tain, and no further powers seem to have been con- 

35 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 264. 


36 Tbid., 1, 338. Winthrop, History, Il, 50; I1, 63; Il, 170. 
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ferred on it. But opposition to it was not at an end. One 
of the magistrates, Richard Saltonstall, who had not 
been elected to the standing Council, undertook, with no 
little courage, to write a pamphlet on the subject, 
“wherein the institution of the standing council was 
pretended to be a sinful innovation.” “ Bellingham sup- 
ported Saltonstall in his opposition to the Life Council, 
by reason of “an evil spirit of emulation and jealousy,” 
according to Winthrop. 

Winthrop brought the pamphlet into the General 
Court for examination, intending, “if there appeared 
cause, to inquire after the author.” But the General 
Court would not permit the Governor to introduce it, 
until a motion had been passed acquitting Mr. Salton- 
stall of any censure in regard to the writing.” Winthrop 
held out against acquitting Saltonstall of censure, but 
“4 day or two after, when no further proceeding was 
otherwise like to be had,” he yielded to the motion. 
After which, though it was upon the advice of the elders 
that the standing Council had been established, the 
Court allowed Saltonstall’s pamphlet to be turned over 
to the elders for consideration. Winthrop scored a point, 
however, by having it voted “to vindicate the office of 
the standing counsell, as it is now ordered, and the per- 
sons in whom it is now vested, from all dishonour and 
reproach cast upon it or them in Mr Saltonstalls 
booke.” “° 

The report of the elders on Saltonstall’s pamphlet 
was surprisingly tolerant — because of his high position 

38 Winthrop, History, Il, 64. 
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in the Colony, Winthrop said," but probably also because 
even the elders dared not defy public opinion. Salton- 
stall, according to the elders’ report, objected to the Life 
Council, that it was not ordained of God, evidently be- 
cause it was not provided for in the Charter, and that 
they had not the sanction of God in changing their con- 
stitution in this respect, because the change was unneces- 
sary. In fact, he felt that the mind of God was never 
“manifested concerning the change or alteration of any 
civil ordinance, erected or established by him . . . so long 
as all the cases, counsels, services and occasions there- 
of may be duly and fully ended, ordered, executed and 
performed without any change or alteration of govern- 
ment.” “ 

To his first objection, the elders answered, “That 
all lawful powers are ordained, etc., either expressly or 
by consequence, by particular examples or by general 
rules;” that is to say, the Council might be ordained of 
God by inference from the Charter, if not expressly. 
Whether or not the elders were able to show that God 
sanctioned the change made in their constitution by the 
Council, or that the Council was a necessity, does not 
appear from Winthrop’s account of the report of the 
elders on the pamphlet. 

The elders left no doubt, however, that they sup- 
ported the idea of a standing Council, “distinct from mag- 
istrates,” though not “transcendent” beyond other 
magistrates. They also stated that the purpose of a 
Council was to consult “for the provision, protection, 
and universal welfare of the commonwealth,” and the 


*1 Winthrop, History, Il, 231. 
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Council, “as counsellors, have no power of judicature.” 
In cases of “instant danger to the commonwealth, in the 
interim, before a general court can be called,” the Coun- 
cil was to act for the commonwealth. Their statement 
that all the magistrates had the power of counsel is also 
important, as the Life Council consisted of but three 
members. This they seemed to disallow. On the sub- 
ject of the life tenure of the Council, the elders were 
silent. They approved of a standing Council, however, 
and “Some select men taken out from the assistants, or 
other freemen, being called thereunto, be in especial, to 
attend by way of council, for the provision, protection, 
and welfare of the commonwealth.”“ Winthrop did 
not care for this last suggestion.“ 

When the threat of a military crisis appeared in 1643, 
the question of the status and desirability of the Coun- 
cil took on new importance. As in the previous military 
crisis of the year 1635, a military committee was ap- 
pointed “to put the country into a posture of warr.” “ 

Evidently as a result of the report of this committee, 
the General Court made the following statement in re- 
gard to the necessity of a Council, in September, 1643: 
though wee conceive the supreame power of commaund of the 
forces bee in the Court Generall, so that no war ought to bee 
undertaken without their authority, yet because that great body 
cannot be ready in suddaine cases to act by itselfe, wee conceive 
it necessary, that there bee a councell, whereof the Governour to 
bee alway one, invested with power and authority, in all cases of 


#8 Winthrop, History, Il, 90. 
44 Winthrop, Life and Letters, Il, 276; “. . . such a dispensation of 
power as in the Advice is presented could not be adequate to all the 
ordinary occasions of the commonwealth.” 
*5 Records of Massachusetts, I, 39. 
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danger and assault, to raise the whole force . . . for the necessary 
defence of the country.“ 


With such a background of opinion in regard to the 
Council, the deputies, before the May session of the 
General Court, 1644, prepared their own project for a 
Council, out of “their fears and jealousies” of the magis- 
trates, Winthrop said.“ The deputies were led by the 
Essex deputies, and Mr. Hathorne, their speaker, in 
drawing up a plan for a Council. In constitution, it would 
follow the suggestion which the elders had made, and 
consist of seven of the magistrates, three of the deputies, 
and Mr. Ward, who had been pastor of the Ipswich 
church. It was to have power “to order all affairs of the 
commonwealth in the vacancy of the general court.” “ 

When this commission for a Council was presented to 
them, the magistrates took several exceptions to it. For 
one thing, they objected to it, because it omitted several 
of their number from the proposed Council, and even the 
proposal itself they found injurious, since power of 
counsel, they insisted, belonged to them “by the patent 
and by their election,” and not by reason of any com- 
mission. The magistrates finally admitted, however, that 
the General Court: 


had authority to order and direct the power of these magistrates 
for time, place, persons, etc. for the common good, but not 
wholly to deprive them of it, their office continuing: so as these 
being chosen by the people, by virtue of the patent to govern 
the people, a chief part whereof consists in counsel, they are the 
standing council of the commonwealth, and therefore in the 


** Records of Massachusetts, 1, 42; September 7, 1643. 
47 Winthrop, History, Il, 230. 
#8 Jbid., Il, 167. 
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vacancy of this court, may act in all affairs thereof without any 
commission.”* 


In spite of much bargaining between the magistrates 
and deputies, no agreement on the problem could be 
reached before adjournment of the Court, which was 
concluded by the defiant answer of the speaker to the 
magistrates’ statement that they might be obliged to act 
as a Council before the next Court: “You will not be 
obeyed.” 

The tension increased when a military problem arose 
for the Colony two days later. The General Court, which 
had just adjourned, was called in special session, with 
a principal object of bringing about the “speedy recon- 
ciling the magistrates and deputies.” And although the 
General Court now conferred important military powers 
upon the Council, it was not agreed what the Council 
was.” 

The magistrates in the meantime had drawn up a 
declaration of their authority, signed by all save Salton- 
stall and Bellingham, and this they threatened to pub- 
lish. They declared first, that they were set apart as the 
Council of the Commonwealth, “by the patent, and 
election of the people . . . and that none can be added 
vnto them of equall power, but by like election.”” To 
dissipate fears that they were attempting arbitrary gov- 
ernment, they allowed that the power of making laws 
belonged to the General Court alone, “which shall from 


*® Winthrop, History, Il, 168. There were thirteen magistrates in 1644. 
Records of Massachusetts, 11, 65-6. 

5° Ibid., Il, 170. “The commission also for the serjeant major general 
was agreed and sealed, and in it he was referred to receive his instruc- 
tions, etc. from the council of the commonwealth, but who were this 
council was not agreed.” 
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tyme to tyme be for rules and directions vnto the mag- 
istrates to observe, and not to doe contrary thereunto.” 
Lastly, they declared that they were “in like manner 
bound to mainteine the liberties of the people, in their 
said elections of their governours, to establish no lawes, 
nor raise any taxes, but by the Generall Court; and if 
any thing hath passed from them by word or writing that 
hath or may be misinterpreted contrary heer vnto, they 
do not approve thereof.” 

The threat of publication of this manifesto had the 
desired effect upon the deputies, and a joint committee 
now succeeded in temporarily adjusting the difference 
between the magistrates and deputies, in the following 
terms: 

(salvo jure) for the peace and safety of this colony (we) do 
consent, that the governour and assistants shall take order for 
the welfare of this commonwealth in all sudden cases that may 


happen within our jurisdiction, until the next session of this 
court, when we desire this question may be determined.” 


There ensued, during the summer of 1644, such a 
scandalous faction in Massachusetts as might have been 
expected in “England and other states, who walk by 
politic principles only,” but not in a Bible state. The 
influence of the rebellion in England was noticeable, for 
the deputies showed signs of resorting to “even extrema 
remedia, as if salus populi had been now the transcendant 
rule to walk by.”** Not only were there great differ- 
ences between the magistrates and deputies, but among 
the magistrates, Saltonstall and Bellingham sided with 

52 Winthrop, History, Il, 170. 
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the deputies against the rest of the magistrates on all 
points of difference.” Even the elders were rebuked by 
the Governor, for “some of them had done no good 
offices in this matter.” As was usual in cases of a dead- 
lock between the magistrates and deputies, the elders 
were asked to act as mediators for the settlement of the 
constitutional question of the power of the magistrates 
and deputies. 

Before the time came when the elders were to deliver 
their answer on the problem, the success of the Parlia- 
mentary forces in England at Marston Moor inter- 
vened. Earlier in the year, Massachusetts had shown its 
“affection” to the cause of Parliament by ordering that 
any person “drawing” another against the Parliament, 
should be “accounted an offender of an high nature 
against this common wealth,” and should be proceeded 
against “either capitally or otherwise, according to the 
quality and degree of his offence.” Now “affection” 
to the parliamentary cause was to be shown by modify- 
ing the government of the Puritan commonwealth in 
New England to follow “the laudable practice” of the 
Puritan commonwealth in old England. Not one ques- 
tion was put to the elders regarding the Massachusetts 
constitution at the Court of October 30, 1644, but many, 
and the establishment of the Council of the Magistrates 
was only one of the far-reaching changes then made in 
the government. 

The elders gave an answer most favorable to the 
power of the magistrates to act as a Council. The magis- 
trates were declared to be, “by the patent and election of 


55 Winthrop, History, Il, 186, 209. 
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the people, the standing councell of the commonwealth, 
in the vacancy of the Generall Court, and accordingly 
may act, in all cases perteining to government, according 
to the patent, and laws made by the said General] Court 
of this iurisdiction.” And in “necessary occasions” calling 
for action, where no express law existed, there the mag- 
istrates were to be guided by the word of God, till the 
General Court should give particular rules in such 
cases.” This constitution for the Council, which was to 
endure, was built upon the experience of Massachusetts 
with the Life Council. The obvious mistakes in the Life 
Council, such as the life tenure, and the idea of almost 
unlimited discretion in the councillors, were avoided, 
and the conception of a Council which had been formu- 
lated through the long agitation on the subject was 
here expressed. 

Two passages in the Charter were cited as a basis for 
the opinion in regard to the Council: the first, that which 
directed the officers of the company to “applie them- 
selves to take care for the best disposeing and ordering 
of the generall buysines and affaires of, for, and con- 
cerning the saide landes and premisses hereby men- 
cioned to be graunted, and the plantacion thereof, and 
the government of the people there.” The second re- 
ferred to was that which constituted the Governor, Dep- 
uty Governor, and Assistants, or seven of them, as a 
“full and sufficient Courte . . . for the handling, ordering, 

57 Records of Massachusetts, U1, 91; Winthrop, History, 11, 204. That 
the same latitude extended to the judicial discretion of the magistrates, 
the elders expressly denied, thereby defeating Winthrop’s theory that the 
“Fundamentalls” of Israel were a sufficient legal code for Massachusetts. 
Ibid., U1, 207. 

58 [bid., Il, 91, and I, 10. 
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and dispatching of all such buysinesses and occurrentes 
as shall from time to time happen touching or concern- 
ing the said Company or plantacion.”™ While these 
provisions might doubtless have been construed to in- 
clude consultative powers, neither, it may be observed, 
provided for the establishment of a separate Council. 

The opinion of the elders in regard to the Council 
was voted to be received before the General Court broke 
up, and Winthrop reports that “Most of the deputies 
were now well satisfied concerning the authority of the 
magistrates, etc. but some few leading men, (who had 
drawn on the rest) were still fixed upon their own 
opinions.” © 

A more specific provision on the powers of the Coun- 
cil of the Magistrates appears in the records of the Gen- 
eral Court of the following year. This declared that, for 
the transaction of “the necessary affaires of this iuris- 
diction, whether they concern this peculiarly, or have 
referrence to the rest of our confederated colonies,” the 
General Court ought to be called if the importance of 
any business coming up required it, and if the time and 
opportunity would permit; and that “all other neces- 
sary matters” of the commonwealth were to be ordered 
and dispatched by the major part of the Council of the 
“common wealth.” 

What the guorum of the Council should be was then 
stated: 
seaven of the said Assistants meeting, and: the Governor or 
Deputy Governor being one, is a sufficient assembly to act, by 
pressing of souldiers or otherwise. 
And in case of extreame and urgent necessity, when endeavours 


5° Records of Massachusetts, U1, 91, and I, 11. 
®° Winthrop, History, Il, 209. 
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are reasonably used to call the Assistants, and the busines to be 
dispatcht will not admit delay, then the acts of so many as do as- 
semble are to be accounted valid and sufficient.” 


The military powers of the Council were stated specifi- 
cally: 

Itt is intended that the generall words above written conteine in 
them power to presse and send forth souldiers, and presse all 


manner of victualls, vessells, carriages, and all other necessaries, 
and to send warrants to the Treasurer to pay for them. 


This more specific definition of the constitution of the 
Council of the Magistrates is to be noted, not only be- 
cause it marks the end of a long-continued conflict in re- 
gard to the Council, but also because it was retained al- 
most verbatim in the Lawes and Libertyes of 1648, and 
likewise in the Revision of the Colonial Laws of 1660, 
and in that of 1672. It is to be accepted, therefore, as de- 
fining the status of the Council for the remainder of the 
life of the Colony, since no new legislation in regard to 
the Council can be found after 1672. 

We may conclude, therefore, that seven or more of 
the magistrates, the Governor or Deputy Governor be- 
ing of the number, might act as a Council, unless in case 
of extreme and urgent necessity, when a smaller number 
might act. The Council was intended to function only in 
the recess of the General Court. Where matters of or- 
dinary importance were concerned, its powers were 
analogous to those of the General Court. But if any mat- 
ter coming up was of “sufficient importance,” and time 
and opportunity permitted, the General Court was to 
be summoned. So the jurisdiction of the Council extended 
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to matters of primary importance, only when they were 
urgent. While the powers of the Council were not char- 
acterized as legislative, judicial, or otherwise, from the 
answers of the elders, it was plain that “consultative” 
power was one thing, and judicial another. 

At a time shortly after Osgood supposed the stand- 
ing Council to have vanished from “utter uselessness,” ” 
it began to keep what seems to be its first volume of rec- 
ords. There are, however, references which show that 
the Council was functioning in the period between 1644 
and this date.” The few Council records available for 
the period of the Colony consist of records of meetings 
of the Council for the years 1650-56, which are marked 
“Volume I” of the Council Records in the Massachu- 
setts State Archives, and a few rough drafts of records 
of Council meetings for the same and later periods 
scattered at random through the Archives, where there 
are, in addition, a number of letters sent out by the 
Council. An examination of this material should, there- 
fore, throw considerable light upon the powers of the 
Council in practice. 

During the years 1650 to 1656, the number of mag- 
istrates elected varied from ten to thirteen in number.” 
Of these, the records show that at least seven were ordi- 
narily in attendance at Council meetings, there being but 
two instances in the record where a smaller number 
acted as a Council. It seems probable that these instances 

82 Osgood, American Colonies, 1, 180. 

63 Records of Massachusetts, U1, 114, 122, 137, 141, 223, 237, 2555 
267, 270; IV (1), 16, 56, 63. Winthrop, History, Il, 255, 256, 273. 

64 Ibid., IV, Part I. In 1650, the number of magistrates elected was 
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were considered cases of “extreame and urgent neces- 
sity,” where reasonable efforts had been made to call the 
Assistants, and hence that the acts of those assembled 
were to be considered valid, even though they were less 
in number than seven. 

Randolph reported late in the period of the Colony 
that the Council met twice a week,” but the records in- 
dicate that there was not usually even one meeting a 
month. In time of stress, no doubt the number of meet- 
ings increased. During the summer of 1689, after the 
fall of the Andros government, the Council met almost 
daily, but here the influence of the Dudley and Andros 
regimes must be noticed to have altered the status of the 
Council. So far as the records show, the Council met 
only during the recess of the General Court. The Gov- 
ernor summoned and presided over the Council. 

That the functions of the Council were something 
more than simple deliberation and the formulation of 
advice is quite evident. “Counsel,” understood as the 
elders explained it in 1644, as consisting of “care and 
action,” might accurately be used to cover the activi- 
ties of the Council during the period 1650-1656. By far 
the greater part of the Council’s time was devoted to the 
administration of foreign relations, military affairs, and 
ecclesiastical matters, as might be expected: the jurisdic- 
tion of the Council was understood to be the “provision, 
and protection, and welfare of the whole body.” ” 

In its direction of foreign affairs, the Council carried 
on correspondence with the French Governor of Canada, 
- *5 Thomas Hutchinson, Original Papers (Boston, Prince Society, 1865), 
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the Dutch Governor of New York, the English Gover- 
nor of the Barbadoes, with the Indians, the Commis- 
sioners of the United Colonies, the neighboring colonies 
of Rhode Island and Connecticut, and with the Parlia- 
ment in England. And it is to be remarked concerning 
the foreign correspondence of the Council, that their 
communications seem to have been drawn up and dis- 
patched, not by the Governor, but by the Council as a 
whole. Quite often, the correspondence was signed by 
the Secretary, when it was either “voted by the Coun- 
sell,” or “In the name and by order of the Counsell,” ” 
and then again the Governor signed the correspondence, 
“in the name, and with the consent of the whole Coun- 
sell,’ and occasionally all the magistrates present 
signed a communication.” 

Some subjects were said to be beyond the power of 
the Council to determine: “concerning trade, till our , 
Generall Courte (which is in May; we cannot of our- 
selves conclude. . .”" In 1660, because of “weighty and 
Important occasions” impending for Massachusetts (the 
question of proclaiming Charles II, somewhat tardily), 
the Council advised the summoning of the General 
Court.” 

But with only the exception that it must defer to the 
General Court “when the importance of the business 

®8 Massachusetts State Archives; Council Records, I. Letter to the 


Speaker of Parliament, March 11, 1652. Letter to “Confoederates,” Oc- 
tober 3, 1654. 
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requires, and time and opportunity permit,” ® the Coun- 
cil could determine every phase of foreign relations as 
could the General Court. The enlistment of soldiers 
within the Colony for the Austrian service was forbidden 
by proclamation of the Council; asylum was refused to 
English officers from the Barbadoes for more than a 
temporary stay. To the peaceful overtures of the 
French, the Council could adopt a non-committal at- 
titude; it could threaten the Dutch, persuade the In- 
dians or send commissioners to cross-examine them; re- 
fuse to accept the determinations of the Commissioners 
of the United Colonies; with the Governor of the Bar- 
badoes it could be evasive, to Parliament it could affirm 
the loyalty of the colony in slavish terms, towards Rhode 
Island and Connecticut its policy could be most high- 
handed. Agents were appointed to look after the inter- 
ests of the Colony in England, commissioners were sent 
to the French, the Indians, the Dutch, the Confedera- 
tion of the United Colonies, to Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, and instructions were drawn up for all of them. 
In regard to all ordinary affairs in the field of foreign 
relations, therefore, the Council had plenary powers. 
Similarly, the jurisdiction of the Council over mili- 
tary affairs was second only to that of the General Court. 
It seems probable that the power of making offensive 
war and of mobilizing the militia was understood to be 
reserved to the General Court, though the Council 
might raise the militia in cases of emergency for de- 
fense.”* Otherwise, the Council might levy troops, requi- 
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sition supplies, and draw money from the treasury as 
might the General Court. In the exercise of its powers 
over military affairs, the records show that the Coun- 
cil impressed soldiers, and authorized the requisitioning 
of provisions and equipment for them; appointed a com- 
mander-in-chief and subordinate officers at the direction 
of the Commissioners of the United Colonies; ordered 
a loan for the repair of the battery at Castle Island, di- 
rected the apportionment of powder and shot among the 
towns, ordered a military watch to be kept in various 
places, took measures to safeguard the supply of corn, 
and published, through the elders of the congregations, 
a statement of the grounds of a war in which the Colony 
engaged. 

The functions of the Council included another sub- 
ject of vital importance — ecclesiastical matters. As 
shown by miscellaneous orders in the Massachusetts 
State Archives, fasts, days of humiliation, and thanks- 
givings were proclaimed by the Council.” Orders for 
the settlement of disputes between churches could be 
made by the Council as well as by the General Court.” 
Church doctrine was, of course, a particular care. A gen- 
eral act, providing for the punishment of Quakers as 
vagabonds, with severe whipping, labor, and banish- 
ment, and for the punishment of persons harboring 
Quakers or their books, was passed in the recess of the 
General Court. Two Quakers were ordered to be put 
in prison and their books were ordered burned by the 
Council in 1656.” The repeal of the sentence of banish- 


75 Massachusetts State Archives, X, 17a, 18, 19, 24a; XI, 58. 
76 Tbid., X, 35, 36. 
77 [bid., Council Records, 1; July 10, 1656. Ibid., X, 234. 
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ment on Roger Williams was voted by the Council in 
1676.” The Council ordered a heretic in Mendon to be 
apprehended (with any other heretics there), and to be 
brought to Boston to be tried.” Even ministers might 
be examined before the Council, where there was sus- 
picion of heresy in their professions, and admonished 
of the “dissatisfaction” of the Council therewith.” The 
scope of the above acts appears to show that the Coun- 
cil was almost as considerable in its powers over ecclesi- 
astical matters as was the General Court. 

While the bulk of the work of the Council concerned 
foreign relations, military affairs, or ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, its activities included such miscellaneous acts as the 
suppression of an insurrection, the licensing of a vessel, 
the proclaiming of Nathaniel Bacon as a rebel, and liable 
to seizure within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, the 
execution of an order of the General Court raising the 
Secretary’s pay, an order to the town of Yorke to appear 
before the General Court, and an order to an offender 
guilty of contempt of the authority of a marshal to ap- 
pear, permission for the publication of a letter from the 
Protector of England offering to remove such inhabi- 
tants as were willing, to Jamaica, and an order for the 
assembling of a special session of the General Court to 
consider relations with England in 1660. 

The Council exercised some functions which would be 
characterized as judicial to-day. Such were the decision 
of cases in admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, inter- 
pretation of (and ruling on a case under), the Act of 
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Parliament forbidding trade with the Barbadoes, Ber- 
mudas, Antigua, and Virginia, suspension of a military 
captain from office till the meeting of the General 
Court, trial and sentencing of persons suspected to be 
Quakers. And yet from the opinions of the elders, it is 
obvious that the Council was not meant to administer 
justice as one of its functions.“ From the records, it 
seems that the cases in admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion decided by the Council, were considered as much 
questions of policy as of law. Perhaps the other judicial 
cases allowed before the Council were similarly re- 
garded, and hence could be construed as coming under 
the “provision, and protection, and welfare of the 
whole,” which was the province of the consultative 
power. 

There were some acts of the Council that to-day would 
be described as legislative. Such was an order forbidding 
certain proclamations in towns without license or leave 
by the General Court or Council.** Of the same character 
was an order to ferrymen to hold themselves in readi- 
ness “by night as well as by day” for public service.” 
An order lifting the embargo upon vessels trading with 
the prohibited places, and a measure assigning the cap- 
tain of the castle to examine all ships and vessels for 
the purpose of stopping or seizing those not having li- 
cense and bond, would likewise seem to be legislative. 
In 1656, a general law against Quakers was made by the 
Council in the recess of the General Court, to hold till 
the General Court should take further order. An order 


81 Winthrop, History, Il, go. 


82 Massachusetts State Archives, Il, 51; Ibid., Council Records, I; 
August 1, 1650. 
83 [bid., 1; March 23, 1652. 
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against the “vanity of Horse racing, for mony or monyes 
worth” was also the work of the Council.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that the modern separation 
of powers had no part in the practice of the Council. 
Consultative power did not correspond to any division 
of powers recognized at the present time. Not only did 
the Council exercise powers that might be classified as 
legislative, judicial, and executive, but it is quite con- 
ceivable that the Council might have made an order in 
regard to a certain subject, have enforced that law as an 
executive, and tried judicial cases coming up under it. 
In variety, therefore, the powers of the “Council of 
State” of Massachusetts Bay were analogous to those of 
the General Court—the ‘cheife civill power of the com- 
mon wealth;” in scope, its powers were inferior only to 
those of the General Court. 

The next period for which the Council records exist is 
that known as the Inter-Charter period in Massachusetts, 
covering the time from May 25, 1686, to December 29, 
1687, though somewhat incompletely. The proceed- 
ings of the Council for this period are of no assistance for 
the history of the Council of the Magistrates, since they 
concern entirely different councils from that existent 
under the Colony Charter. For the long gap between the 
first volume of the Council Records and this period, 
there are but few references to the Council in the Rec- 
ords of Massachusetts. But the Revision of the Colo- 
nial Laws of 1672 retained the provision in regard to 
the Council practically as it was passed in the General 


%4W. H. Whitmore, Revision of Colonial Laws of 1672 (Boston, 
1890), 347. 
85 Records of Massachusetts, 1V, Part 2, 509; V, 263. 
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Court in 1645, and therefore we must conclude that the 
Council continued to function as a branch of the govern- 
ment, in the later years of the Colony; and in the ab- 
sence of any recorded change in its constitution, and 
from the evidence available, it seems that it was in the 
same character as previously. 

There are rough drafts of records of Council meetings 
scattered through the volumes of the Massachusetts 
State Archives bearing as late a date as 1681, and 
many references to the Council may be found in writ- 
ings at later periods of the Colony. The Council Rec- 
ords which are marked Volume I of the Council Records 
in the Massachusetts State Archives begin in August, 
1650, but no order of the General Court responsible for 
the volume can be found. They leave off in 1656, with 
one entry in the year 1661. A circumstance which makes 
the incompleteness of the Council Records more a mat- 
ter of conjecture is that the records cover only a small 
number of leaves in the front of the extant volume. With 
few exceptions, the records of the Council in this volume 
are in the handwriting of the Secretary, Edward Raw- 
son, and attendance upon the Council was one of the 
services for-which he was paid.” 

But that the Council Records continued to be kept 
after 1661 seems evident, not only from occasional 
rough drafts of records to be found in the Archives, but 
also from an order of the General Court of May 15, 
1672, providing for a duplicate copy: 

This Court doeth order, that all the reccords of this Court and 
of the council, from the first begining thereof, be fairely tran- 


87 Records of Massachusetts, 1V, Part 1, 63, 154; also Part 2, 4. 
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scribed in a legible hand, so as there maybe a faire coppy thereof 
besids the originall, that in case of fier or other accidents the 
country may not suffer so great a damage as the losse of their 
records would be.™ 


The conclusion, therefore, seems to be that the Council 
Records were kept in complete form, but that they have 
been lost, and the status of the only volume extant is that 
of a partial record, or copy, which was not completed. 

The records of the Council were supposed to be kept 
secret in the Colony. The laws allowed that “every In- 
habitant of the Country shall have libertie to search and 
veewe any Rooles, Records, or Regesters of any Court 
or office except the Councell.”® 

After the fall of the Andros government, and the re- 
turn to the institutions of the Colony government, there 
seem to have been no material changes made in the Coun- 
cil. The Council was extraordinarily active, however, 
meeting almost daily,” it seems sometimes during ses- 
sions of the General Court. In this the influence of the 
Andros regime, which was government by a Governor 
and Council, may be seen. As a result of the Andros 
regime also, appears the first intimation that the Gover- 
nor is to be differentiated from the rest of the magis- 
trates in actual power. This innovation was passed under 
date of May, 1691, and ordered: 


For a more speedy dispatch of such necessary Orders as may 
Concern the Common Safety and Defence of their Majesties 
Interests, during the Continuance of the Present Warr . . . in 


88 Records of Massachusetts, 1V, Part 2, 509. 
8° Colonial Laws of Massachusetts (Boston, 1889), Body of Liberties 
of 1641, Liberty 48; Revision of the Colonial Laws of 1660, 189; Modi- 
fied in the Revision of the Colonial Laws of 1672 (Boston, 1890), 131. 
9° Massachusetts State Archives, LXXXI, 11-80. 
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the Vacancy of this Court, or the Council, the Governour for 
the time being, with the advice of so many of the Magistrates 
or Assistants, as are at Hand to Consult with, is hereby em- 
powered to issue forth such Orders and Commands according 
to the Emergency, in as full and effectual Manner, as the 
whole Council (if sitting) might do, and the Said Orders, and 
Commands are to be Accordingly Observed, and Obeyed.”* 


This concession in direction of military affairs was the 
first step toward recognition of the Governor as some- 
thing more than primus inter pares in the Council. 

The fact that a Council was created to meet the need 
which the Colony felt for a constant directing authority, 
especially in the field of military affairs, was undoubted- 
ly the result of the English experience of the colonists. 
They had been accustomed to a government in England, 
in which the Council played the most prominent part, 
which explains their dissatisfaction with the exercise of 
consultative powers by the magistrates in the Court of 
Assistants. It will be recalled, that the early seventeenth 
century falls under “the age of ‘government by Coun- 
cils’” in England, and that “from the accession of 
Henry VII to the sixteenth year of Charles I, the his- 
tory of the Council is the history of the regal power.” ” 
The year that the Massachusetts Bay Company received 
its charter marked the dismissal of Parliament by Charles 
I, and at this, the “period of its greatest importance,” 
“the privy council, under the king, seemed almost to 
take the place of parliament, acts of state superseding 
acts of parliament.” ” 

%1 Massachusetts State Archives, Court Records, 1689-98; General 
Court, May 21, 1691. 

%2 A. V. Dicey, The Privy Council (London, 1887), 80. 


*3 E. R. Turner, The Privy Council of England (Baltimore, 1927), 
I, 206. 
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In 1646, the best legal authorities of Massachusetts 
drew a comparison between the “Fundamentals of Mas- 
sachusetts” and the “Common Lawes of England.” 
They made up a committee (Winthrop, Dudley, Bell- 
ingham, and Lieutenant Nathan Duncan), to answer the 
charges of Dr. Child’s Remonstrance of the want of a 
body of English laws, and the “insufficyency or ill frame 
of those wee have,” at the order of the General Court.” 
The comparison finds as its eighth article, that in Eng- 
lish practice, “Out of Court the standing Councell doe 
order all affaires of State, in the vacancie of the Parli- 
ament;”** while in Massachusetts, “In the vacancie of 
the General! Court, the Governor and Assistants are the 
standing Councell to take order in all such affaires by 
the Charter (and) (8) 1644.” 

A formal analogy also existed between the Privy 
Council of England and the Council of Massachusetts, 
in the separate organization of the members for the exe- 
cution of different functions. In England, the privy 
councillors heard judicial causes as the Star Chamber 
(as late as 1641) and sitting as the Privy Council, they 
functioned as a Council.” The magistrates of Massa- 
chusetts (after 1644) sitting as the Court of Assistants, 
acted as the highest court of original judicial jurisdiction 
in the Colony; sitting as a Council, they exercised con- 
sultative functions. 

But if Massachusetts attempted to copy the Privy 


% Records of Massachusetts, U1, 90; Il, 162. 

95 Massachusetts State Archives, X, 327a. Printed in Hutchinson, Orig- 
inal Papers, 1, 232. 
% Ibid., X, 325. Hutchinson, Original Papers, 1, 233. 
*7 Dicey, The Privy Council, 100. 
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Council in the Council of the Magistrates, their model 
was not the Privy Council of James I, nor that of Charles 
I, but the Privy Council of parliamentary theory. The 
relation of the Council of the Magistrates to the Gen- 
eral Court was defined, it will be recalled, in 1644, after 
the success of the opponents of the monarchy in England 
had become obvious. That relation, as it was defined, was 
based upon the theories of government announced by the 
foes of the King somewhat before.”* The Council of the 
Magistrates, like the Privy Council of parliamentary 
theory, was to be dependent upon the “cheife civill 
power of the common wealth” in election, and inferior 
to it in powers. The General Court was itself the “su- 
preme counsell,”*” as in England, Parliament was 
called the King’s “great and supreme council.” *” 

Since the Council, as regarded functions, was a pro- 
jection of the General Court, though with limitations, 
it seems that the acts of the Council, like those of the 
General Court, were sometimes the result of the collab- 
oration of the elders. There is little evidence as to the 
relation of the elders to the Council,” but the position 
which they occupied in giving counsel to the General 
Court was more that of a mediating body than anything 
else. Their counsel was sought only at the discretion of 
the General Court. The position of the elders in rela- 
tion to the Council would have been, if anything, some- 
thing even less important than this. Two elements were 


%8 William Cobbett, Parliamentary History (London, 1807), II, col. 
1324. 
%° Records of Massachusetts, 11, 95; November 13, 1644. 
10° Jbid., Il, 92. 
101 Cobbett, Parliamentary History, Ul, col. 1325. 
102 See, however, Winthrop, History, Il, 273. 
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distinguished in counsel: “care” and “action.” While 
the elders contributed “care” for the commonwealth to 
the General Court, and probably to the Council, that 
they might “act” with the magistrates in the Council, 
would have been contrary to the line drawn between 
Church and State: “it is unlawful for church officers to 
meddle with the sword of the magistrate.”*” 

Although the Council in powers was constituted in- 
ferior to the General Court, yet the magistrates who 
made up the Council, after 1644, continued as before, to 
hold the position of political leaders in the General 
Court, and, as previously, to dominate the government 
of the Colony in all its branches. Their control was in- 
sured by the fact that, besides being members of the 
Council, they formed the upper house of the General 
Court, and from the concentration in their hands of 
many other formidable powers of government, such as 
accrued to them as constituent members of the Court of 
Assistants and of the county courts. 

The net result of the extended controversy over the 
Council was far other than an abolition of the domina- 
tion of the magistrates in the government of the Colony 
of the Massachusetts-Bay. It merely limited the magis- 
trates to an authority dependent upon annual election to 
office by the General Court, and to the exercise of 
powers “out of Court” subordinate to those of the Gen- 
eral Court, and in accordance with laws made by the 
General Court. But the difference between this domi- 
nance and that advocated by Winthrop was the differ- 
ence between political leadership responsible to the free- 


1°8 Cambridge Platform of Church Discipline (Boston, 1850), Chapter 
XVII, s. 
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men of the Colony, and government responsible only to 
God. The setting up of the elective Council, along with 
other changes made in the government in 1644, marked 
the defeat of the obstinate efforts to make Massachu- 
setts into a second Kingdom of Israel. 

Just what change in emphasis the continued existence 
of the Council must give to our interpretation of the 
government of the Colony, it would be difficult to say — 
without a consideration of other changes likewise intro- 
duced in 1644. In abandoning the medieval forms pre- 
scribed in the Royal Charter of 1628/29, Massachu- 
setts followed the Parliamentary theory of the early 
period of the Civil War to an extent which it would be 
almost revolutionary to suggest on the basis of the exist- 
ing accounts of the government of the Colony. Institu- 
tions provided on paper for the Colony were, for the 
most part, discarded. As a result, the government sub- 
sequent to 1644 seems to have been something far less 
unnatural than has been generally supposed. 











MODERN SCHOLARSHIP AND THE 
AMERICAN TRADITION 


ROBERT D. FRENCH 


EARLY every educated American, not too far on 

the sunny side of fifty, cherishes the memory of 
some venerable scholar, who still seems to him the em- 
bodiment of the richness and dignity of humane learn- 
ing. There were many of them in America in the last 
century. They were not always productive scholars, in 
the modern sense, and not a few of them would find 
themselves at a sad disadvantage in the competitions of 
the academic world to-day. We can afford to smile, if we 
choose, at their old-fashioned methods, and we may cer- 
tainly take pride in the fact that any smart young man, 
fresh from the modern graduate school, has a better 
grasp on the technique of investigation than they were 
ever able to achieve. Many of them, indeed, never made 
any original contribution to the sum of knowledge, and 
some of them never wrote a book. If they were to be 
judged strictly according to the standards that prevail 
to-day, they would hardly be considered worthy of a 
professor’s chair; yet they gave a dignity to the profes- 
sion of teaching in this country that it has not yet out- 
lived, and what they were able to do to enrich the cul- 
ture of an adolescent civilization can not even be assessed 
at its full value for another hundred years. The clear, 


The American Scholar. By Norman Foerster. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1929. Pp. xii, 67. $1.00.) 
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serene light of true learning shone upon their own lives 
and irradiated every impressionable mind that came 
within the reach of their influence. 

Under a title that wakes the memory of this elder 
generation of American scholars, Mr. Norman Foerster 
has published a withering analysis of literary scholarship 
in America to-day. Not only the title he has chosen, but 
the whole book as well, summons our scholars back into 
the highroad from which he believes that they have 
strayed, since the days of Emerson, in pursuit of wan- 
dering fires. He tracks their errant footsteps into the 
fields of philology, literary history, general history, and 
psychology, and exhorts them to turn again to the high 
task of criticism, which is “the culmination of all literary 
scholarship.” 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Foerster’s other writ- 
ings will find nothing to surprise them in this work, 
which bears the sub-title, A Study in Littere Inhuman- 
iores. One may suspect, indeed, that the publication of 
the book was a part of the recent campaign for Human- 
ism, in which the author has borne so prominent a part; 
and the asperity that has marked some of the battles in 
that campaign has found its way into these pages. Some- 
times one wonders whether the Humanists, like the early 
New England divines, would not serve their God to bet- 
ter purpose if they were not so preoccupied with the 
Devil and all his works. In this particular book, Mr. 
Foerster seems to go rather out of his way to show that 
the Friar’s Lantern that has led modern scholarship in- 
to the quagmire was lighted in the Romantic Era; and he 
certainly dissipates the force of his attack by his preoc- 
cupation with the ogre of Romanticism, which raises its 
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head somewhat too frequently in this short volume and 
comes in for some side blows that are sometimes so ir- 
relevant as to appear merely wanton. His argument be- 
comes more cogent when he permits the reader to forget 
that the ills of modern scholarship are the fruit of the 
Romantic temper and applies himself directly to the ills 
themselves. 

Of these he finds a plenty. Modern literary scholars, 
he tells us, have not only allowed themselves to be led 
astray from their principal business; they have not only 
devoted too much of their energy to purely scientific 
studies like philology, and committed the treason of 
transferring their allegiance from the republic of letters 
to that of history; but they have also contrived to lose 
themselves, in every field they have set out to conquer, 
amid the mountains of facts they have themselves ac- 
cumulated. “Employing an expert mechanical technique, 
they give themselves up to a blind pursuit of facts, an 
aimless accumulation of small additions to the sum of 
knowledge.” What to do with these facts, they have 
not the least idea, and they have even ceased to feel that 
the individual scholar need ask himself whether he can 
use his own newly-acquired knowledge for any intelli- 
gent and humane purpose. The harassed scholar, over- 
whelmed by the increasing burden of new knowledge in 
every department of his subject, is driven into more and 
more limited fields; yet no matter how he may narrow 
the range of his studies, he must spend his days and 
nights, not in studying the authors with whom he pro- 
fesses to be concerned, “but in desperately ‘keeping up 
with’ other scholars.” So much precious time is wasted in 
unearthing fresh facts on his own initiative and trying to 
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absorb those that other specialists in his field provide for 
him in constantly increasing doses, that he has no time 
left to make himself master even of the one national 
literature with which he is primarily concerned, let alone 
of any other. 

Such are the chaotic conditions of modern American 
scholarship in the field of literature, as Mr. Foerster sees 
them. Nor is he blind to the perils with which such con- 
ditions threaten the minds and spirits of the men who 
profess scholarship in our day. Here, of course, is the 
crux of the matter. Any thoughtful person would prob- 
ably agree that the scholars who are to interpret one of 
the arts to their generation should be men whose minds 
and spirits are unshadowed and serene, whose purposes 
are certain, whose poise and sanity are as nearly com- 
plete as a natural responsiveness to beauty, a sound train- 
ing, and the unremitting discipline of their craft can 
make them. In modern America, such men are particu- 
larly needed, if our scholarship is to furnish a firm basis 
for a national culture that can withstand our cynical com- 
mercialism and rescue the lives of our people from a 
barren routine of getting and spending. 

Yet the profession of literary scholarship, as Mr. 
Foerster points out in the concluding paragraph of his 
indictment, reflects at present those very qualities that 
have made the intellectual life of America so sterile. 


In our exaggerated emphasis on mechanical technique, in our 
failure to perceive that thoroughness demands far more than this 
technique, in our blindness to the need of discipline in taste, 
imaginative insight, and critical acuteness and breadth, in the 
rareness of such qualities as reflection, poise, proportion, and 
sanity, in the sterility of general ideas that renders much of our 
instruction external and phenomenal . . . in the recurrent note 
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of cant in our enthusiasm for contributions to the sum of know]l- 
edge, above all, perhaps, in the cheap worship of success and 
pursuit of the novel and sensational, American scholarship is 
only too clearly reflecting the contemporary paradox of strenu- 
ous production in the outer world of action accompanied with 
disintegration in the inner world of thought. 


These are not agreeable things for a scholar to say 
about his fellows, and it may be felt that Mr. Foerster 
might have said them with less acerbity. But are they not 
things that need to be said? If they are being said to- 
day with an increasing sharpness, may it not be because 
the more tactful warnings of a dozen leaders in the 
scholarly world, from James Russell Lowell to Mr. 
Carleton Brown, have apparently had little effect in 
rousing other scholars to a full sense of the dangers of 
the present situation? It is possible to exaggerate those 
dangers, but they are real enough; and some of the more 
candid among our scholars have been pointing them out 
to us in essentially the same terms that Mr. Foerster has 
employed. 

Certainly no scholar who will be candid with himself 
can be entirely satisfied with the state of humane learning 
in the United States to-day. If he is capable of examining 
his own daily work with the true scholar’s humility, he 
must ask himself why his teaching has so little permanent 
effect upon the best minds that come within the sphere 
of his influence. If he considers his own published work 
and that of his fellow scholars, he may reasonably won- 
der why all the patient effort, all the myriad pages of 
ten thousand Doctors of Philosophy, have so conspicu- 
ously failed to yield fruit in a better philosophy of life 
among the privileged Americans who have enjoyed a 
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college education. Looking about him, among the mem- 
bers of his profession, he will see more than one of the 
older men pushing their labors forward without cer- 
tainty or hope, and many of the younger men who are 
entering on their high calling without joy. If he can 
bring the sum of our modern achievement in the study 
of literature into a just comparison with that of the 
scholars of the last century, he will be bound to acknowl- 
edge that, for all the advance in our technique, for all 
the increase in our facilities and in the mass of our knowl- 
edge, the literary scholar holds no such position of in- 
fluence in the modern world as those elder scholars who 
never wore the Ph.D. 

The more narrow and conventional of our scholars 
invariably take alarm at any public mention of these un- 
pleasant facts, believing, apparently, that any criticism 
of modern productive scholarship is part of a sinister 
campaign to lower the standards of the profession. The 
fact is that we have long been lowering the standards of 
literary scholarship, as we have lowered the standards of 
all the productive processes of modern life, in order to 
secure a larger mass of production. In response to an in- 
creasing demand for original work from every man, 
good, bad, or indifferent, who wishes to obtain or to hold 
a position on a college faculty, we have devised means 
to bring a reputation for literary scholarship within the 
reach of so many people—some of them not literary 
scholars at all, but historians, scientists, or antiquaries — 
that the young man entering the profession no longer 
knows quite what we mean by the high title, nor cares 
particularly to possess it. He knows simply that reputa- 
tion for distinction of any sort is a desirable thing to have 
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in a world like ours, and he stumbles along in a well- 
worn road that carries him farther and farther from the 
high level on which the elder scholars dwelt. When men 
have reached this point in the practice of their profession, 
they are, indeed, as Mr. Foerster suggests, worshipping 
“that modern goddess denounced by Ruskin, the god- 
dess of Getting-on.” 

We have put ourselves in this position by applying to 
literary scholarship the principle of division of labor, 
which has already ruined all the other crafts in the 
United States. In order to make sure of getting an in- 
creased output of what we call original work out of every- 
body in the profession, however immature, however 
barren, we have divided the general field of literature 
into small holdings, which are so limited that a man can 
train himself to absolute precision and completeness of 
knowledge within its narrow boundaries, and can culti- 
vate his little, independent crop of discoveries and theo- 
ries without much exercise of such qualities as wisdom, 
perspective, breadth of culture, and critical insight. This, 
of course, as Ruskin pointed out years ago, is not to di- 
vide the labor, but the men. The methods that have been 
steadily driving the craftsman out of the commercial 
world and are now beginning to ensnare the business ex- 
ecutive and even the lawyer and clergyman in the toils of 
a paralyzing routine of petty labors, will have the same 
evil effects upon the craftsmanship of the scholars’ guilds. 
They are methods that are undoubtedly advantageous, 
if our object be simply an increase in output of published 
works; but as Ruskin said of a similar system applied to 
the processes of manufacture, “to brighten, to strengthen, 
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to refine, or to form a single living spirit, never enters 
into our estimate of advantages.” 

The first to suffer from the mistaken methods of mod- 
ern scholarship is the scholar himself. Like the operative 
in the modern factory, he is oppressed by the futility of 
his own labors and comes at last to think of his work only 
in terms of the material compensations. He is dwarfed 
to the dimensions of his own specialty and falls an easy 
victim to the fretful vices of the petty man. He is robbed 
of the integrity and tranquillity of the elder scholars, who 
may not have produced one-half so much as we do, but 
who were whole men. The most pressing need of the 
modern literary scholar is to reintegrate his own intel- 
lectual life. Unless he is able to do that, he can hardly 
hope to recover any influence over the cultural life of 
the nation. 

Mr. Foerster concludes his book with a chapter de- 
voted to outlining an educational program for the train- 
ing of the literary scholar that would give “an humane as 
distinguished from a mainly scientific discipline.” He 
would proceed at once to raise the standards for the doc- 
torate, abandoning the German procedure in favor of 
the French. He would provide a two-year course in the 
graduate school, which would include the study of phi- 
losophy, the history of Europe, at least one of the fine 
arts, and at least two national literatures. He would give 
the Master’s Degree upon satisfactory completion of this 
course, as a “teaching degree.” He puts the scheme for- 
ward with becoming deference and advances only one 
argument in its favor; namely, that it would attract bet- 
ter students to our graduate schools. 
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Such a consummation is devoutly to be wished. We 
can not accept at its full value the bitter saying that Mr. 
Foerster quotes from the late Stuart Sherman, to the ef- 
fect that “the very best men do not enter upon graduate 
study at all; the next best drop out after a year’s experi- 
ment, the mediocre men at the end of two years; the most 
unfit survive and become doctors of philosophy, who go 
forth and reproduce their kind”; but the fact remains 
that far too many able and discerning young men are de- 
terred from the higher study of literature by the honest 
conviction that the training of the modern scholar threat- 
ens the integrity of a man’s intellectual and spiritual life. 
They are convinced, with some reason, that they can not 
enter upon the profession of scholarship, under existing 
conditions, without running the risk of thwarting, rather 
than pursuing, their highest intellectual ideals. If Mr. 
Foerster’s scheme of graduate studies will do anything 
to correct this situation, it is to be hoped that one of our 
universities will try the experiment. 

But we can not cure our present ills by dreaming of 
a future when all our graduate schools, following Mr. 
Foerster’s scheme or some other, will provide a more 
humane training for a new generation of scholars. In the 
meanwhile, we have our daily. tasks to perform; and 
such books as Mr. Foerster’s remind us—if only by 
their silence on the subject —that one very wholesome 
corrective for some of the faults in modern literary 
scholarship is to be found in the intelligent discharge of 
the duty that most American scholars have to face every 
day — the education of the undergraduate. 

There is no surer symptom of the unhealthy condition 
of American scholarship, in every department of study, 
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than the attitude that many of our scholars take toward 
teaching ini the liberal college. Some of them hold them- 
selves entirely aloof from it, partly because they have 
discovered they are no earthly good at it, partly because 
they have persuaded themselves that it is work fit only 
for an inferior type of mind. Some go through the mo- 
tions of teaching their undergraduate students but neg- 
lect to give the matter a moment’s thought when they 
are not actually in the class-room, lest this part of their 
academic duties interfere with what they are pleased to 
call their work. Some pass happily through a long career, 
during which they have met their college classes every 
day but have not succeeded in really teaching a single 
student, and come to the end still unaware that there has 
been anything faulty in their methods or that the teach- 
ers in whose class-rooms the students do not go to sleep 
have anything more valuable to contribute to the sum of 
humane learning than high animal spirits and a stock of 
anecdotes. Every one of them, if consulted on the point, 
would agree that the teaching of undergraduates was a 
task that a man should discharge to the best of his abili- 
ties; but a large majority would probably argue that a 
really first-rate mind would hardly enjoy spending its 
energies on such labor, and that the best men in the pro- 
fession are those who work their way out of it, into in- 
struction in the graduate school, as speedily as possible. 
When savants from other lands visit our universities, the 
American scholar is apt to behave as if the liberal col- 
lege were a skeleton in the national closet that must not 
be allowed to rattle its bones within the hearing of the 
learned. 

Now it happens that the American liberal college is 
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our one most distinctive contribution to education, and it 
is absurd not to take a proper pride in it. Worse than 
absurd to shirk our responsibility to an institution that 
lays upon us one of the highest patriotic duties. Our lib- 
eral college is a growth of our own soil, as American as 
our colonial dwelling-houses on the one hand, or the 
New York sky-line on the other; and for more than two 
centuries it has discharged its function in American life 
with the most commendable success, adapting itself nat- 
urally to changing conditions as all truly national in- 
stitutions do, and building up a tradition that any nation 
but ours would cherish with patriotic pride. Whatever is 
fine in American culture has some of its roots, at least, 
in our liberal colleges; and if our scholarship is at pres- 
ent failing to spread its influence at all generally through 
America, it is plain that the principal reason for this 
failure is the attitude our scholars have allowed them- 
selves to take toward their duty to the college. Here is 
an institution that we ourselves as a people have molded 
to our peculiar purposes. It offers our scholars an op- 
portunity, such as scholarship does not have within its 
reach anywhere else in the world, to bring the influence 
of their learning directly to bear upon the life of an ex- 
traordinarily large proportion of the youth of the na- 
tion. And our scholars refuse to grasp the opportunity, 
on the ground that teaching undergraduates is an in- 
ferior sort of work that interferes with their real busi- 
ness. Even Mr. Foerster, whose whole book is a plea for 
the development of precisely those qualities that are in- 
dispensable to good undergraduate teaching and that can 
best be fostered, among our young scholars, in their own 
classrooms, dismisses the liberal college in a single sen- 
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tence, in which he declares that “the crudities of Ameri- 
can civilization forbid the rejection, for a long time to 
come, except in a few favored institutions, of the liberal 
four-year college and the Bachelor’s Degree.” 

The truth is that American scholarship, in its eager- 
ness to compete with European scholars on their ground, 
has torn itself loose from its own soil. If it remains, after 
all our efforts to emulate the scholarship of the English, 
the Germans, and the French, more arid and unfertile 
than theirs, the ultimate reason is that its roots are not 
firmly planted in American soil. Scholarship is an art, a 
craft; and like all other crafts, it can produce nothing es- 
sentially right, nothing essentially beautiful, unless it 
be at the same time genuinely native work, done in the 
native way. Through several generations, we developed 
in this country a noble and unique native art of scholar- 
ship, that grew directly and naturally out of the class- 
rooms of our liberal colleges. While our scholars fol- 
lowed the tradition of that art, borrowing from abroad, 
to be sure, but always bringing what they borrowed to 
the ultimate test of their American class-rooms, scholar- 
ship never failed to have a place of dignity and impor- 
tance in our national life. The thing that makes the mem- 
ory of the elder scholars still linger in our minds, after 
many years, is not the fact that they were erudite or well- 
grounded in their subjects or pioneers on the frontiers of 
knowledge (though they were all these things as well), 
but the fact, made obvious to us in every hour we spent 
with them, that they were masters of their art. 

If the American scholar really wishes to find his way 
out of his present discouragement, if he really desires a 
reintegration of his own intellectual life, can he do better 
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than to imitate those elder scholars, who made their un- 
dergraduate class-rooms the starting point of all their 
criticism and all their research, and who submitted them- 
selves cheerfully to the long, exacting discipline of the 
art of teaching? The times are certainly propitious for 
such a revival of this vanishing American art; for the 
students who are now coming to our colleges are, on the 
whole, a very stimulating lot. Not in many years has the 
country seen a generation of youth more eager and 
ready to profit by wise instruction. Under a certain 
fashionable swagger of indifference to all things serious, 
they are actuated by a sane and sober earnestness, which 
reveals itself in the competent way in which they carry 
an increasing burden of responsibility for their own edu- 
cation. They have a healthy disillusionment, which has 
set them free even from the fetish of disillusionment 
that has sterilized the middle generation. Their candor 
is so simple and direct that even a rather elderly person 
can find means to meet them with perfect frankness on 
any intellectual ground; and they have a steady determi- 
nation to believe in modern life and to find their way 
through it to permanent values, to penetrate to the ulti- 
mate vitality that lies beneath the body of our death. 
These young men and women are the first responsibil- 
ity of the American scholar. And in many class-rooms, in 
every corner of the land, the hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed. Every such class-room is a disgrace to our 
profession, a shame in which we all have a share. The 
first task of revivifying American scholarship begins 
there. Not until our scholars are willing to subordinate 
their own research to their primary task of teaching 
young men and women, making it their first business to 
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use their intellectual powers to enrich their students’ 
lives with the great permanent values of art, and to set 
standards of truth and sanity for a generation eager to 
achieve the good life — not till then, one would say, will 
the American scholar find his way back into the high road 
in which Emerson and Lowell walked. 











LOYALIST TROOPS OF NEW ENGLAND 


WILBUR H. SIEBERT 


HE first loyalist corps raised in the American colo- 

nies was a body of three hundred men enrolled and 
commanded by Colonel Thomas Gilbert in the autumn 
of 1774 at Freetown, Bristol County, Massachusetts, at 
the request of General Thomas Gage," who had arrived 
at Boston on May 13 of the year named to supersede 
Thomas Hutchinson as governor. Gilbert had been a 
captain in the siege of Louisburg in 1745, and a lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the Massachusetts forces under Timothy 
Ruggles in the battle at Lake George ten years later, 
when he succeeded to the command of his regiment. The 
Boston tea party had occurred in December, 1773, and 
had caused the British government to decide that its 
rebellious subjects must be dealt with by force of arms. 
Besides being a colonel in the militia, Gilbert, as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, had prevailed on his 
town to adopt resolutions against the destruction of the 
tea. He was also a justice of the guorum, and it was un- 
derstood that he had been made high sheriff of his coun- 
ty. Accordingly, in 1774, a large body of Taunton Sons 
of Liberty went to Freetown to warn him that if he ac- 
cepted the new office, he must “abide by the conse- 
quences.” As a staunch loyalist, he disregarded this re- 
1E. Alfred Jones, The Loyalists of Massachusetts: Their Memorials, 
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monstrance, and when he was in Dartmouth a little later, 
the house in which he lodged was assaulted by a mob of 
about a hundred men. In the autumn of the same year 
Colonel Gilbert applied to Governor Gage for assistance, 
and was supplied with three hundred stand of arms. 
These he used in arming a body of loyalists, with which 
he maintained order in Freetown from January to April, 
1775. Anticipating that a superior force would be raised 
against him, Colonel Gilbert wrote in March, 1775, to 
James Wallace, the commander of the royal ship Rose 
at Newport, Rhode Island, that on the following Mon- 
day, when the captains were to muster their men in the 
south part of the town, they expected to be attacked by 
“thousands of the Rebels.” Colonel Gilbert therefore 
asked that a tender, or some other armed vessel, be sent 
and stationed “near Bowers” in order that the soldiers 
might be taken on board in case they “should be obliged 
to retreat.” He also applied once more to General Gage 
for assistance, and was promised that three hundred men 
should be sent to Newport to aid him. 

As Gilbert’s letter to the commander of the Rose was 
intercepted, it aroused great indignation, and in April, 
1775, the Congress of Massachusetts unanimously de- 
nounced Gilbert as “an inveterate enemy to his country, 
to reason, to justice, and the common rights of man- 
kind” and declared that those associated with him —“his 
banditti”— deserved to be “instantly cut off from the 
benefit of commerce with, or countenance of, any friend 
of virtue, America, or the human race.” A few days 
after the adoption of these resolutions Colonel Gilbert 
went to Newport to forward the troops to Freetown. 
During his absence the Whigs attacked his body of loyal- 
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ists on April 9, took them prisoners, and plundered his 
house. Gilbert found refuge on the ship Rose, and re- 
mained there until April 27. He then took passage on 
the packet sloop for Boston, and arrived there on May 1. 
Three days later he wrote to his sons that he expected 
to stay in Boston until the “Rebels” were subdued, and 
wished them and all the friends of the British govern- 
ment there. He reminded his sons that the revolution- 
ists had by proclamation given permission to the loyal- 
ists to take refuge in Boston.” 

Another prominent loyalist who fled to Boston was 
Brigadier-General Timothy Ruggles of Hardwick, in 
Worcester County. Graduating from Harvard in 1732, 
he served in the war of 1755, and was appointed two 
years later associate justice of the common pleas. In 
1765, at the time of the commotion over the Stamp 
Act, he was a delegate to the congress of the nine colo- 
nies in New York, and was made its president; but he 
refused to sign an address denying the power of Parlia- 
ment to bind the colonies. On his return to Boston he 
was reprimanded by the House of Representatives for 
“his unfaithful discharge of his duty.” However, he was 
returned to the house, and continued to serve until he 
was appointed a mandamus councillor in 1774. This so 
enraged the populace of the county that they assailed his 
house at night and ordered him to leave. Although he 
promised to do so next morning, they painted his horse, 
cropped its mane and tail, and poisoned and maimed his 
cattle. On his way to join Governor Gage he was as- 
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saulted by a mob about August 10, but succeeded in 
reaching Boston and never returned to Hardwick.’ 

Late in the same year he drew up a plan of association 
for the Tories, consisting of a preamble and six articles. 
The first advocated mutual assistance “in the defence 
of life, liberty, and property, whenever the same shall be 
attacked or endangered by any bodies of men, riotously 
assembled upon any pretense, or under any authority 
not warranted by the laws of the land.” The third arti- 
cle declared that the associators “would not acknowledge 
or submit to the pretended authority of any Congress, 
Committee of Correspondence, or any other unconstitu- 
tional assembles of men”; but would at the risk of their 
lives “oppose the forcible exercise of all such authority.” 
In a letter of December 22, 1774, to the “Printers of 
the Boston Newspapers” he stated that since it had be- 
come known that independence was the object sought 
by the revolutionists, many people had associated in dif- 
ferent parts of Massachusetts “to preserve their freedom 
and support Government.” * 

Boston had a good many Tory residents, and the num- 
ber was largely increased during the latter half of 1774 
and the early months of 1775 by refugees who were 
driven from their communities in various parts of the 
Province. A few came in also from New Hampshire. 
Immediately after the battle of Lexington companies of 
Loyal Associated Volunteers, or Loyal American Asso- 
ciators, began to be formed for the defense of the town. 


3 Samuel Curwen, Journal and Letters (New York, 1845), 508-510; 
Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., XLVIII, 15-35. 
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One of the first men to sign the association was Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperrell, Bart., a graduate of Harvard of 1766. 
He continued in the council under the royal mandamus 
of 1774, and his residence at Jamaica Plain was seques- 
tered. On November 16 the people of York County 
adopted a resolution declaring that he “hath forfeited 
the confidence and friendship of all true friends of 
American liberty, and, with other pretended counsellors 
now holding their seats in like manner, ought to be de- 
tested by all good men.” Any persons who should re- 
main or become his tenants were to be cut off from “all 
connection and commercial intercourse.” Soon after 
this denunciation the baronet retired to Boston, and 
thence to England in 1775." 

Lieutenant-Colonel Daniel Leonard of Taunton was 
also among the earliest associators, although not listed 
as an officer. He was a graduate of Harvard in 1760, a 
member of the general court during a term of years, an 
addresser of Hutchinson, a mandamus councillor, and 
king’s attorney. In August, 1774, a mob fired into his 
house at night, and hundreds of people gathered in the 
day time to demand his resignation. Having abandoned 
his home on the twenty-first, he was absent and went to 
Boston. He was followed a month later by his wife and 
new-born son. His name was in the list of mandamus 
councillors ordered to be printed repeatedly by the pro- 
vincial assembly’s resolution of December 6. Between 
that time and April, 1775, Colonel Leonard wrote a series 
of well-informed and witty articles under the name of 
“Massachusettensis” which had some effect in quieting 


5 Usher Parsons, Life of Sir William Pepperrell, Bart. (Boston, 1855), 
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the Province and keeping up the spirits of the Tory fac- 
tion. In appreciation of his efforts he was appointed so- 
licitor to the board of customs about February, 1775. He 
assisted the crown counsel in all prosecutions, thereby 
rendering himself more obnoxious to the Whigs.° 
Colonel Abijah Willard of Lancaster, in Worcester 
County, figured prominently in the association. He had 
served with distinction in the war of 1745, had com- 
manded a regiment in the French and Indian war, and 
had become one of the most eminent men in his part of 
Massachusetts. After taking the oath as a mandamus 
councillor, he had gone to Union, Connecticut, on busi- 
ness in August, 1774. There he was kept a prisoner over 
night, and then taken to Brimfield, where a mob of four 
hundred people compelled him to sign a humiliating 
apology in which he promised to “maintain the Charter 
Rights and Liberties of this Province.” On April 19, 
1775, Colonel Willard left his house to visit his farm 
at Salem. When he heard of the battle of Lexington, 
his fears prevented him from returning to Lancaster, 
and he took refuge in Boston. After the affray at Bunker 
Hill he was placed by Governor Gage at the head of one 
hundred refugees for the purpose of supplying the royal 
troops with provisions. Under date of September 22, 
1775, Governor Hutchinson wrote of Colonel Willard 
as an enterprising man who had brought in one hundred 
fat oxen and sheep for the unhappy people besieged in 
Boston. When Sir William Howe assumed command, 
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he commissioned him to head a company of the Loyal 
Associated Volunteers. After Colonel Willard’s return 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to New York with the Brit- 
ish army in October, 1776, he was again placed in charge 
of a company of loyalists, but was very soon appointed 
assistant commissary and served in that capacity through- 
out the war." 

Another man who was given command of a company 
of the associators in Boston was James Putnam of 
Worcester, a Harvard graduate of 1746. He began to 
practice law in Worcester in 1749, speedily became a 
leader in his profession, and was appointed attorney- 
general of the Province in 1773. In June, 1774, accord- 
ing to his own statement, he was a lawyer and magistrate 
for Worcester County, and protested against the meas- 
ures of the people, who were then beginning to assemble 
in mobs. His protest was in written form, and was 
signed by fifty-two loyalists. In September a large mob 
carried some of these signers through the streets with 
such demonstrations of disapproval that they fled to 
Boston. At Boston Putnam heard that the court intend- 
ed to require recantations from the persons who had 
made such protests, and would not go back to Worces- 
ter. In July, 1775, by Gage’s appointment, he assumed 
command of a company of Loyal Associated Volunteers, 
and did duty with it until that governor’s departure. In 
August Gage had commissioned him attorney-general 
of the Province. In the following October General 
Howe renewed his appointment as captain. In March, 
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1776, he accompanied the troops to Halifax and seven 
months later to New York. There he served in a mili- 
tary capacity until he went to Long Island in 1778. In 
December of the following year he departed to Eng- 
land. Among the signers of James Putnam’s protest was 
Colonel John Chandler, a Harvard graduate of 1760 
and judge of probate for Worcester County. He had 
held a number of other county and town offices. He had 
long been colonel of the Worcester Regiment, and in 
1757 had seen active duty in that capacity. He had met 
with no reverses until 1774, and then his manifestation 
of loyalist sentiments brought him into opprobrium. De- 
nounced as “Tory John,” he was forced to leave his 
home and family and flee to Boston. On the formation 
of the association, he did patrol duty with some of its 
members. When the Continental army was ready to 
march into the town, he departed with the swarm of 
refugees to Halifax, and thence with a few of his fellows 
to London." He had the distinction of being called “The 
Honest Refugee.” 

By October, 1775, two or three companies of the 
Loyal Associated Volunteers were patrolling the streets 
of Boston, largely through the initiative and efforts of 
Brigadier-General Ruggles. In that month, if not ear- 
lier, General Howe appointed him commandant of the 
corps, the appointment being gazetted in the general 
orders of the commander-in-chief on November 17. The 
number of companies specified was three. Among the 
men who received commissions as lieutenants in the 
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corps were Elisha Jones, Samuel Paine, Thomas Alex- 
ander, and Thomas Danforth. Mr. Danforth seems to 
have been commissioned in June, 1775. He was a grad- 
uate of Harvard College and the only lawyer of Charles- 
town, and was appointed by Lieutenant-Governor An- 
drew Oliver register pro tempore of the vice-admiralty 
court of appeals for four New England colonies. Thomas 
Alexander’s appointment to a lieutenancy came in July. 
At the evacuation of Boston he went first to Halifax and 
then to New York. There he again entered military 
service, went with Howe’s expedition to Philadelphia, 
and was wounded in the battle of the Brandywine on 
September 10, 1777. Samuel Paine of Worcester took 
refuge in Boston in June, 1775, and was made a second 
lieutenant in Ruggles’s corps on October 3. Mr. Paine 
had graduated from Harvard in 1771, and three years 
later succeeded his father as clerk of the common pleas 
and clerk of the quarter sessions of the peace for Wor- 
cester County. According to his own statement, Gov- 
ernor Gage employed him to promote the establishment 
of a “supreme court independent of the province.” His 
service in forwarding this project, and the performance 
of his duty in issuing venires to constables rendered him 
obnoxious to the Whigs. On September 7, he was sum- 
moned before the Worcester County convention, but 
neither his explanation at that time nor his written reply 
a fortnight later was considered satisfactory, and the 
convention voted that he “be treated with all neglect.” 
A few months later he was sent under guard by the com- 
mittee of Worcester “to Watertown or Cambridge, to be 
dealt with as the honorable Congress or Commander-in- 
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Chief shall, upon examination, think proper.” Not long 
after Samuel Paine was a refugee in Boston.” 

Elisha Jones of Weston was the colonel of the Mid- 
dlesex County militia, and in 1774 called out his troops 
“to oppose the violent measures of the insurgents” and 
kept a guard around his house to prevent attack. At 
length he fled to Boston with three of his sons, and after 
the battle of Lexington joined the volunteers with two 
of them, Josiah and Stephen. The father was assigned 
the rank of lieutenant. Isaac Winslow, Esq., of Boston 
may also have been a lieutenant. All he says on the point 
is that he commanded a patrol party. He was an ad- 
dresser of Hutchinson and Gage, had qualified as a man- 
damus councillor and opposed the committee of corre- 
spondence, and in the spring of 1775 had drafted a pa- 
per in which the subscribers pledged themselves to sup- 
port the British government. Other Boston men who 
served in Ruggles’s corps, were John Barnard, Walter 
Barrell, inspector general of customs, Robert Hallowell, 
comptroller of the customs, Peter Johonnot, Benjamin 
Gridley, barrister and magistrate, John Lovell, Peter 
Rose, and Samuel Sparhawk. Some of them were Har- 
vard graduates. Josiah Stephen of New Hampshire left 
home on April 19, 1775, with his father, and went to 
Boston in order to escape from further persecution for 
his loyalty. Early in 1776 he was serving in the Loyal 
Associated Volunteers. All of this shows clearly that 
Lorenzo Sabine was mistaken when he wrote that Briga- 
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dier-General Ruggles “did not succeed” in his attempt 
to raise a corps of loyalists."° 

In fact, Ruggles’s corps consisted of three companies, 
or, to speak more accurately, of four companies, there 
being two third companies so-called, one formed early 
in July, 1775, and the other about four months later. 
The members of the corps were distinguished by a white 
sash worn on the left arm. The officers of the com- 
panies were as follows: First Company— Abijah Wil- 
lard, captain; Thomas Beaman and George Leonard, 
first lieutenants; Samuel Paine and James Putnam, sec- 
ond lieutenants. Thomas Danforth and James Paine 
are also mentioned as second lieutenants. Second Com- 
pany — James Putnam, captain; John Sargent (or Ser- 
geant) and Daniel Oliver, first lieutenants; Jeremiah 
Dummer Rogers, John Ruggles, and Stephen Jones, sec- 
ond lieutenants. Third Company—Adino Paddock, cap- 
tain (appointed July 5, 1775); Edward Lutwyche, first 
lieutenant; James Anderson, second lieutenant; Wil- 
liam Campbell, Hopestill Capen, Benjamin Davis, and 
Samuel Fitch, sergeants. Second Third Company — 
Francis Green, captain (appointed November 1, 1775); 
Josiah Jones and Ebenezer Spooner, first lieutenants; 
Nathaniel Coffin, William Chandler, and Abraham 
Savage, second lieutenants.” 

The third loyalist corps formed in Boston was the 
Loyal North British Volunteers, which has been erro- 
neously said to have been “the first Company raised in 
America” in defense of the British constitution. It was 

1° Second Report, Bureau of Archives, Ontario, 1904, Pt. I, 623; Pt. 
II, 1139, 1154; Sabine, Loyalists of the American Revolution, 1, 29-30, 
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organized in 1775, but the precise date of its authoriza- 
tion is not known, or the number of men who entered its 
ranks. James Anderson, an addresser of Governor 
Hutchinson in 1774 and of Major-General Thomas 
Gage in the following year, was its captain and David 
Black its lieutenant. Among its members, who were 
mostly Scotch residents of the town, were Andrew Bar- 
clay, George Beattie, William Black, Archibald Cun- 
ningham, Charles Geddes, William McAlpine, Patrick 
McMaster, Andrew Ritchie, and John Semple. Accord- 
ing to Governor Hutchinson, the Scotchmen in Boston 
were loyal subjects “almost without exception.” Archi- 
bald Cunningham, whose business was that of a general 
merchant, was treasurer of the Scots Charitable Society 
of Boston, which had existed since 1657, and took its 
records with him to New York. Probably the most prom- 
inent merchants among the Loyal North British Volun- 
teers were Patrick and James McMaster, who were im- 
porters of British goods and maintained a branch of their 
establishment at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Their 
importations during the years from 1769 to 1774 
amounted to more than £15,000 in value. Despite press- 
ing invitations to join the revolutionists, they stead- 
fastly opposed their efforts, refused to sign the non-im- 
portation agreement, were proscribed, and “were many 
times in danger of their lives.” Threats of being treated 
to a coat of tar and feathers drove Patrick to take refuge 
at Castle William in Boston harbor, where he continued 
to attend to his business as an importer. When the broth- 
ers returned to the town in October, 1770, they were 
welcomed by the inhabitants, who generally gave them 
credit for the abandonment by many of the people of 
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the non-importation policy. In 1775 Patrick enrolled in 
the Loyal North British Volunteers, and in March, 1776, 
accompanied the British troops to Halifax. James left 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the royal ship Rain- 
bow, and settled with other New England loyalists at 
Shelburne, Nova Scotia. Another of the Boston mer- 
chants who served in the volunteers was Andrew Ritchie. 
He was one of the men who made known their allegiance 
to the king in writing at the council chamber on the eve 
of the battle of Lexington. Besides rendering military 
service, he imported provisions from Nova Scotia in his 
own vessel, the North Britain, which was under the 
command of his son, John Ritchie. Both father and son 
were on board when it was captured on November 3, 
1775, by an armed boat, and carried into Salem. Six 
days later they were incarcerated in the jail of that town, 
and kept there for seven months and a half. 

Another of the volunteers was William McAlpine, 
who employed ten or twelve workmen to operate his 
two printing presses and bookbindery, in connection with 
which he had a stationer’s shop. He asserted that the 
spirit of rebellion was fiercer in Boston than in any other 
part of America. A Briton was under the surveillance of 
spies and informers. As associations of loyalists were or- 
ganized to resist persecution and lawless authority Mc- 
Alpine joined the Loyal North British Volunteers, and 
served with them until the king’s troops evacuated the 
town. On his departure for Halifax he left behind prop- 
erty worth £1,800. In 1777 he sailed for Greenock, 
Scotland, whither his wife had preceded him and where 
he again followed the printer’s trade. The service and 
bravery of the volunteers during the blockade of Bos- 
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ton elicited repeated thanks from General Gage, both 
public and private. However, the revolutionary party 
regarded them in a very different light. When Lieuten- 
ant David Black returned to the town in May, 1783, for 
the purpose of recovering the debts owed to him, he was 
roughly treated by the committee of safety, threatened 
with prosecution as a proscribed traitor, and kept in jail 
for eleven months. He was held accountable for alleged 
plundering by his corps and asked for a fair trial under 
the charge, offering to give bond for the payment of all 
damages that could be proved. The case seems to have 
been dropped, and it was fortunate for the defendant 
that it was. He had sustained such losses and misfor- 
tunes during the early part of the Revolution that in 
December, 1779, he had been constrained to compound 
with such of his creditors as were then in New York at 
one-fifth of his obligations to them.” 

In January, 1776, Crean Brush, a refugee from 
Cumberland County of the “New Hampshire Grants,” 
proposed to Sir William Howe in Boston to raise a force 
of not less than three hundred volunteers. He was evi- 
dently authorized to form his corps, for on March 10, 
Sir William ordered him to seize the goods of certain 
designated persons and place them on board of the ship 
Minerva and the brigantine Elizabeth. Brush and his 
troops raided stores and houses, and carried their plun- 
der to the vessels. Their example was promptly followed 
by lawless parties of men from the army and fleet, and 
Boston suffered pillage and violence during the closing 
days of the siege. Just after the evacuation of the town 
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Brush was captured on board the brigantine, and was 
kept a prisoner in the Boston jail for more than nine- 
teen months. The Elizabeth was found to contain con- 
fiscated property worth fully one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Mrs. Brush had joined her husband early in 1777. In 
the following autumn she provided him with money, 
and had a horse ready for his flight. He disguised him- 
self in her clothing on the night of November 5, passed 
the turnkey without detection, and made his escape to 
New York. He then went to Vermont to look after his 
lands there, but his estate was soon sequestered. He ap- 
plied to the British commander-in-chief to compensate 
his losses and redress his personal wrongs, but was told 
that his “conduct merited them, and more.” Becoming 
despondent, he committed suicide in May, 1778, by 
putting a pistol bullet through his head.” 

Edward Winslow, Jr., of Plymouth, was the organizer 
and maintainer of an armed Tory group in that town. He 
was a graduate of Harvard in 1765, and in 1774 held 
the offices of registrar of probate, clerk of the court of 
common pleas, and collector of the port there, in con- 
junction with his father. When the port of Boston was 
closed, his duties as collector were discontinued by or- 
der of the commissioners of the customs, the officers of 
the Boston customs house being transferred to Plymouth 
early in June, 1774. Mr. Winslow provided them with 
an office, fuel, and candles. In the following September, 
Joseph Harrison, the Boston collector, sailed for Eng- 
land with his wife and daughter. His father had been 
stoned in 1768 after the seizure of John Hancock’s 
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sloop, Liberty, and the son evidently feared the rising 
tide of indignation among the Whigs of Plymouth Coun- 
ty. He left the business of his office in the hands of Ed- 
ward Winslow, who sought to stem the tide of opposi- 
tion by writing and promoting the Plymouth protest 
against Whig policies, as also by organizing and largely 
supporting a Tory company. By means of this force he 
kept Plymouth quiet long after the neighboring towns 
were “in extreme confusion.” Such, at any rate, was his 
claim.“ 

At length, a county congress at Plymouth voted Mr. 
Winslow incapable of retaining his offices, and sent a 
committee to demand his public records. Instead of sur- 
rendering his books and papers, he fled with them to 
Boston. On April 19, 1775, in company with Thomas 
Beaman of Petersham and Samuel Murray of Brook- 
field he attended Lord Percy as guide on his expedition 
to relieve Major Pitcairn at Lexington. Murray was 
taken prisoner. General Gage commended Winslow’s 
conduct, and soon appointed him collector of the port 
of Boston and registrar of probate for Suffolk County. 
These offices he filled until the evacuation of the town, 
when he sailed with the army and loyalists for Halifax, 
carrying with him both the Boston and Plymouth rec- 
ords and the royal coat-of-arms from the council cham- 
ber.** Doubtless his example in fleeing to Boston was 
followed by the men of his Tory company. After his 
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arrival at New York Mr. Winslow was to play an im- 
portant role in connection with the provincial troops 
that soon began to be organized there. 

In January, 1775, the town of Marshfield was in a 
fair way to have a corps of two hundred armed loyalists. 
That number had declared themselves in favor of the 
British government, with the result that the Whigs of 
Plymouth threatened to attack and reduce them to sub- 
servience. However, the Marshfield Tories appealed to 
the commander-in-chief at Boston for troops and a sup- 
ply of arms and ammunition for themselves. In the 
afternoon of January 23, Captain Nesbitt Balfour and 
a detachment of more than one hundred men embarked 
on board of two vessels for Marshfield, carrying with 
them an extra quantity of ammunition and guns. A week 
later an order was issued at Boston for the shipment of 
enough salt provisions to subsist the detachment for 
another fortnight, but it remained at Marshfield more 
than a month longer. It was not until a few days after 
the battle of Lexington that Captain Balfour and the 
Queen’s Guards returned to Boston. Their vessels 
brought them off most opportunely, otherwise they 
would have been intercepted and overwhelmed by a 
force of several thousand men that had been sent against 
them.” This procedure doubtless terminated the Tory 
corps at Marshfield, and drove its members within the 
lines. 

The last of the loyalist military organizations formed 
on Massachusetts soil was a company known as the 
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Loyal Irish Volunteers, which was gazetted under the 
command of Captain James Forrest on December 7, 
1775. It appears to have been organized as early as the 
preceding September, when Edward Doughtery, who 
had previously been a member of the Associated Loyal- 
ists of Boston, joined the new corps. Mr. Forrest was a 
merchant of Boston, who had been an addresser of 
Hutchinson in the previous year. His company wore a 
white cockade as its distinguishing mark, and was as- 
signed the duty of mounting guard every evening.” It 
numbered ninety-seven men and was officered by Mr. 
Forrest as captain, William Granville Hoar, a Philadel- 
phia wine merchant, and John Brandon as first lieuten- 
ants; and John Ramage, a miniature painter, Jonathan 
Stearns, and Ralph Cunningham as second lieutenants. 
William Murray, who had been a tidewaiter at the cus- 
toms house in Boston whence he was transferred to 
Marble Head in 1774, was a member of the company. It 
was raised by Captain Forrest at his own expense, his in- 
come at the beginning of the Revolution being from £800 
to £1,000 a year. Captain Forrest did not confine his 
services to performing guard duty in Boston. While re- 
turning from the West Indies with supplies for the 
British army in 1776, he was captured and imprisoned 
in Philadelphia. A little later the members of his family 
were rescued from the Beverly transport, which foun- 
dered at sea between New York and Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Mr. Forrest invested the residue of his fortune in 
tea, which one of his sons took in the schooner Resolu- 
tion to Philadelphia under convoy. In the Delaware 
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River he was ordered to return to New York with his 
vessel by Lord Howe, who was on board the royal ship 
Eagle. On this voyage the Resolution was driven ashore 
and seized by the Americans in 1777. This misfortune 
left Captain Forrest completely ruined. 

Edward Winslow, Jr., returned from Halifax to 
Staten Island early in July, 1776. On the thirtieth of 
that month the deputy-adjutant-general issued an order 
appointing him muster-master-general to “the Provin- 
cial Troops taken into his Majesty’s pay within the colo- 
nies lying on the Atlantic Ocean from Nova Scotia to 
Florida inclusive.” The new officer was given an allow- 
ance of ten shillings a day, and was made secretary to a 
board of general officers for which he received an addi- 
tional per diem of ten shillings. He also had a “bare 
allowance” for travelling expenses. At the time of his 
appointment there were only two companies of provin- 
cials in the royal service, but before the end of the year 
warrants had been issued for raising a number of bri- 
gades and regiments at various places remote from one 
another. As all these Tory troops were to be mustered 
once in two months, the muster-master-general was 
under the necessity of travelling from place to place by 
boat or on horseback. Before long he was accorded the 
assistance of a deputy-muster-master at New York and 
another at Halifax, Nova Scotia. The man chosen by 
Mr. Winslow to serve in his New York office was his 
old friend, Ward Chipman of Massachusetts, who was 
on duty late in November, 1777, if not earlier. Mr. 
Chipman retained his post throughout the Revolution. 
He was a graduate of Harvard in 1770, and had been 
driven to Boston from his locality in 1775. After serv- 
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ing as a clerk in the customs house there and as a volun- 
teer, he had gone to Halifax at the evacuation and thence 
to London, where he was granted a pension. In less than 
a year he surrendered his annuity, and returned to New 
York. There he found employment in the muster- 
master-general’s office, and perhaps also in the court of 
admiralty. When Sir William Howe made his expedi- 
tion to Philadelphia, Mr. Winslow accompanied him, 
leaving Ward Chipman in charge of his office with an- 
other assistant. Howe took with him some Tory regi- 
ments, among them the Queen’s Rangers, and others 
were organized in the invaded territory. After ap- 
pointing a deputy-muster-master at Philadelphia in 
February, 1778, Winslow was able to return to New 
York.” 

The Queen’s Rangers had been raised by Colonel 
Robert Rogers of Dunbarton, New Hampshire, “in 
Connecticut and the vicinity of New York.” He had 
made of it a corps of over four hundred men. Its first 
muster had been held on Staten Island in August, 1776. 
At the end of the year Rogers had sailed for England, 
leaving his organization at an outpost near Marroneck 
in a much reduced condition. Having gone to Phila- 
delphia with its commandant, Major John Graves 
Simcoe, it was with Howe’s army at Germantown in 
October, 1777. Its accessions, as well as its losses, in this 
territory and later considerably reduced the proportion 
of Connecticut men in its ranks.” 
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Despite the fact that the muster-master-general’s re- 
sponsibilities were reduced in some measure by the ap- 
pointment of an inspector-general of the loyalist forces 
in the autumn of 1777, they were heavy and continued 
to increase, because provincial regiments, or detach- 
ments, were sent into active duty with every expedition, 
and the arrival of a British force in a new locality led to 
an influx of refugees who manifested their loyalty by 
organizing for service. In some instances the Tories of a 
community had organized as companies, or regiments, 
where a British garrison was stationed long before an 
expedition had come into the neighborhood. The duties 
of the muster-master-general and his deputies were not 
only to muster the Tory troops six times a year, but also 
to conduct partial musters, certify the abstracts for pay 
of the officers and men, and see to it that the accounts for 
subsistence were correct. Mr. Winslow himself rode 
not less than two hundred and sixty miles to attend some 
musters in his district, and kept at least one person em- 
ployed in his office in New York. This was the situation 
at the end of August, 1778. From his correspondence it 
appears that he was frequently subjected to considerable 
hardships, exposure, and danger in the course of his 
visits to the various military posts. His efforts to correct 
irregularities and prevent errors in the reports relating 
to the troops under his supervision, involved him in 
quarrels and in two instances in personal combats with 
officers.” 

In November, 1778, an expedition was sent from New 
York to the West Indies. It was accompanied by two 
provincial corps, which were going to Pensacola. After 
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a delay during the month of December at Kingston, 
Jamaica, the two corps proceeded to their destination, 
where the garrison had been already strengthened a 
year before by two companies of Loyal Refugees raised 
by John Stuart, the superintendent of Indian affairs. In 
the autumn of 1778, also, an expedition was sent from 
New York to Savannah, Georgia, including three Tory 
detachments of considerable size. These troops were 
soon joined by a force from St. Augustine, of which four 
loyalist regiments formed a part. The active service of 
these contingents of provincials in the south made neces- 
sary the appointment of a deputy-muster-master at Sa- 
vannah and another at Pensacola, who reported their 
enumerations periodically to their chief at New York.” 

In the autumn of 1776 Brigadier-General Ruggles 
had arrived at the metropolis from Halifax, and was 
soon recruiting a body of about three hundred militia on 
Staten and Long Islands. There were numerous duties 
for such troops to perform in the way of cutting wood 
and hay, foraging for provisions, manning privateers for 
marauding exploits on the Sound, or building camps 
and standing guard. At any rate, General Ruggles’ serv- 
ices both at Boston and later were of sufficient importance 
to win him a place on the board of Associated Loyalists, 
which was organized in New York in October, 1780, 
but for some reason he did not attend for six weeks at 
least.” 


The activities of Massachusetts Tories were not con- 
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fined to their own Province, or the region about New 
York City. Some of them found their field of operations 
in Rhode Island during the British occupation from De- 
cember, 1776, to October, 1779. Among the troops 
under General Clinton and Earl Percy that took pos- 
session of Newport and Conanicut Island, were two pro- 
vincial regiments, one from Kingsbridge, New York, 
and the other from Flushing Fly, Long Island. Nu- 
merous refugees came in from the outlying parts of 
Rhode Island to join the loyalist citizens of Newport 
after the British force arrived there on December 6. 

Some refugees also came from Massachusetts, and 
volunteered for service. In March, 1777, Colonel 
George Wightman, a Rhode Islander, received a war- 
rant from General Howe to raise a regiment of Loyal 
New Englanders, in which some of the officers and men 
were from Massachusetts, including one captain and at 
least four lieutenants. Six or seven months later a corps 
called the Loyal Newport Associators was formed under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Wanton, 
Jr., consisting probably of three companies. In March, 
1778, Lieutenant-Colonel Winslow appointed Captain 
Michael Martin, a Massachusetts man then in charge of 
a Tory corps in Rhode Island, to be the deputy-muster- 
master of these provincial troops.” 

Late in August of this year General Clinton returned 
from New York at the head of a relief expedition to 
Newport to drive away a besieging force. Finding that 
the enemy had departed the evening before his arrival, 
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Clinton went back to New York. However, he left be- 
hind him Lieutenant-Colonel Winslow and a fresh con- 
tingent of Tory troops. These troops had been sent over 
in June, and consisted of Brigadier-General Montfort 
Browne’s Prince of Wales American Volunteers and 
Colonel Edmund Fanning’s King’s American Regiment, 
the former being posted on Conanicut Island and the 
latter at Newport. Fanning was a native of Long Island, 
and a graduate of Yale College. After having served as 
an official in North Carolina for some years, he had 
gone to New York in the early days of the Revolution. 
On December 11, 1776, he had been commissioned to 
raise a provincial corps, and given more than £ 3,000 
with which to do it, the sum being contributed by Tory 
subscribers of New York, Staten Island, King’s County, 
and the town of Jamaica on Long Island. By November 
I, 1777, the King’s American Regiment was at Kings- 
bridge, and numbered four hundred and eighty-one 
men. It reached its maximum enrollment of five hun- 
dred and seventeen nearly six months later. At Newport 
its strength was maintained at about four hundred and 
eighty.” 

Montfort Browne, who was enlisting men in the 
Prince of Wales American Volunteers in the summer of 
1776 and during the following months, had been Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of West Florida in 1768 and 1769. He 
was greatly aided in recruiting by Stephen Hoit of Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, who by July, 1776, had raised a full 
company and, according to his own testimony, continued 
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to recruit for this corps until he had brought in over 
three hundred men. Other Connecticut loyalists who 
were active in this service were Dr. Joseph Clarke of 
Stratford and Josiah Wheeler of Fairfield. The latter 
secured enough men to obtain a lieutenant’s commission, 
and the former gathered thirty-three recruits. From 
Flushing, Long Island, Montfort Browne wrote on 
April 1, 1777, to Lord Germain that he considered “the 
rank of brigadier no step at all,” and asked to be made 
major-general. On the twenty-fifth of the same month, 
when Browne’s corps numbered about three hundred, it 
sailed with Major-General William Tryon’s expedition 
against Danbury, Connecticut. The troops landed at 
Campo, between Norwalk and Fairfield, and on the fol- 
lowing day marched some twenty-five miles to its ob- 
jective and destroyed some storehouses with their con- 
tents of provisions and other supplies. On their return 
to their vessels Tryon’s men were several times attacked, 
about twenty being killed, an equal number taken pris- 
oner, and some ninety wounded. They embarked on the 
twenty-eighth and made off in the direction of Hunt- 
ington, Long Island.” 

In June, 1777, new recruits were joining the Prince 
of Wales American Volunteers by scores, including a 
company of gentlemen of good fortune who declined 
to accept pay. These all seem to have been Connecticut 
men, some of them from Redding. By November 1 the 
corps was posted at Kingsbridge, and numbered four 
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hundred and sixty-six. In June, 1778, it was mustered 
at Newport, Rhode Island, and had suffered a loss of 
about forty. It was then moved to Conanicut Island, 
where it was mustered late in February, 1779. Again 
the figures show a reduction, this time of sixty-two. 
Browne’s service in Rhode Island was terminated soon 
after this by his appointment as governor of the Bahama 
Islands.” 

In March, 1779, Colonel Winslow sought mutual co- 
Speration among the Tory troops in Rhode Island for 
aggressive action against the enemy by promoting the 
formation of the Loyal Associated Refugees with James 
Clarke, a Rhode Islander, as their secretary. The pur- 
pose of the association was set forth in a formal docu- 
ment, which stated that it would “retaliate upon and 
make reprisal against the inhabitants of the several Prov- 
inces in America, in actual rebellion against their Sov- 
ereign.” Its members considered themselves warranted, 
by the laws of God and man, “to wage war upon their in- 
human persecutors, and to use every means in their 
power, to obtain redress and compensation for the in- 
dignities and losses they had suffered.” In conclusion, 
the document invited the loyalists, together with those 
who had become tired of Congressional tyranny and pa- 
per money and hated French frippery, politics, religion, 
and alliances, to join in the endeavor to restore in Amer- 
ica the old form of government. This plan was approved 
by the British commander-in-chief in Rhode Island, and 
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the officers of the Loyal Associated Refugees were com- 
missioned by him.” 

At the end of March, Colonel Winslow was appointed 
by General Richard Prescott to command a detachment 
of the new corps and other provincial troops on a secret 
attack against Bedford, Long Island. George Leonard 
of Massachusetts was second in command of the Loyal 
Associated Refugees, and was in charge of their priva- 
teers in this enterprise. The detachment comprised 
Wentworth’s Volunteers, a part of Wightman’s Loyal 
New Englanders under Captain Zebedee Terry of Free- 
town, Massachusetts, and Captain Martin’s corps. The 
last-named officer was Michael Martin of Brookfield, 
Massachusetts. Whatever the number of Massachusetts 
men may have been in Martin’s corps and in the Loyal 
New Englanders, only a fourth of Wentworth’s Volun- 
teers can be identified as such. One-half of this small 
company was made up of New Hampshire men, as was 
to be expected in a body formed under the patronage of 
the former governor of New Hampshire, John Went- 
worth. The other members were from Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. The company seems to have been first 
mustered at Flushing, Long Island, on October 16, 
1777, its officers being Captain Daniel Murray of Brook- 
field, a Harvard graduate of 1771; Lieutenant Benja- 
min Whiting, a former sheriff of Hillsborough County, 
New Hampshire; and Second-Lieutenant Elijah Wil- 
liams of Deerfield, a graduate of 1764 at Harvard. Cap- 
tain Murray had fled from Massachusetts in 1777 rather 
than take the test oath, and gone to Rhode Island. The 
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Loyal New Englanders consisted of three companies, 
and numbered one hundred and twelve men at Newport 
on June 24, 1778. A year later they had fallen to nearly 
half their former strength.” 

As Winslow’s expedition to Bedford did not reach its 
destination on account of the lack of a favorable wind, it 
proceeded down Long Island Sound and bombarded the 
town of Falmouth. A second attempt on Bedford in 
mid-May, which was made by Captain Murray and one 
hundred and sixty-seven Loyal Associated Refugees, 
met with no better success than the first one. When on 
June 19, some of the British troops withdrew from 
Rhode Island, Winslow and fifty of his men embarked 
on board their own privateers and assisted in transport- 
ing the contingent back to New York.” 

It included Fanning’s King’s American Regiment, 
which accompanied Tryon’s raid on New Haven, Fair- 
field, and Norwalk early in July. Tryon’s fleet of vessels 
and small boats reached West Haven on the fifth and 
plundered New Haven, but did not burn the town. It 
was spared probably through the intercession of Colo- 
nel Fanning, who had spent his college days there. At- 
tacking parties harassed the invaders as they retreated, 
inflicting a loss of one hundred or more. On the seventh 
the fleet sailed for Kinzie’s Point, where the troops dis- 
embarked. They met with such opposition in entering 
Fairfield that Tryon would not listen to entreaties to 
spare the town. The torch was applied in the evening, 
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and most of the houses were consumed. In the <fter- 
noon of the eighth the raiders set sail for Norwalk, and 
plundered and burnt that town. Thence they crossed 
the Sound, and cast anchor at Huntington, Long Is- 
land.” 

During the summer and autumn of 1779 Winslow 
and his command captured eighteen vessels, ten boats 
with goods of various kinds, about three thousand head 
of live stock, and thirty-five prisoners. The sales of 
their plunder brought in over £23,400 sterling. Early 
in September Winslow and Leonard sailed with Went- 
worth’s Volunteers to Martha’s Vineyard to put an end 
to contraband trade there. They threatened dire venge- 
ance to those concerned, and compelled the islanders 
to send a representative to Boston to request release from 
the payment of taxes, which Winslow declared was help- 
ing to support the Revolution. The release was granted 
temporarily. Winslow’s services in Rhode Island kept 
the loyalists together, enabled them to make raids on a 
few towns along the Sound as Tryon was doing, and to 
gain compensation for the losses sustained by the refu- 
gees. 

In rendering those services Winslow had the valued 
assistance of Major Joshua Upham, who had been a 
lawyer and magistrate at Brookfield in Worcester 
County. Upham had boldly opposed the “licentious con- 
duct” of the people, had spoken in town meeting against 
American independence, but had signed a recantation in 
1775. At length, in April, 1777, in order to avoid the 
test oath he had betaken himself to Boston and left the 
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Province. He was with Winslow in the attack on Nor- 
walk. In January, 1779, he was appointed inspector of 
loyalist claims at ten shillings a day and a little later 
crown advocate in Rhode Island. He served there until 
the evacuation in October of the same year.” 

Another Tory band, which was in Rhode Island in 
1778 and probably continued there until the British 
withdrew, was Whitmore’s “Greencoats.” Sabine de- 
scribes them as one hundred and twenty-seven “desert- 
ers and refugees from the whigs.” What duties they 
performed are not known. They may have been sent 
out on marauding forays, or participated in what Captain 
Martin called “horse stealing” expeditions, or assigned 
to guard duty. Nor is it certain that any of them were 
Massachusetts men.” 

The provincial troops and other loyalists and their 
families who accompanied the British army from Rhode 
Island, were landed at Huntington, Long Island. At 
the muster of May 24, 1780, Wentworth’s Volunteers 
were at Jerusalem, and numbered forty-one. Seven 
months later they were posted at Lloyd’s Neck and 
numbered forty, Captain Daniel Murray still being in 
command of the corps. The showing made by the Loyal 
New Englanders under Lieutenant-Colonel Wightman 
at these two musters was somewhat larger, both taking 
place at Lloyd’s Neck: in the May muster the number 
was fifty-four, and in the December one, fifty-three. In 
the case of both of these corps it is significant that the 

31 Raymond, Winslow Papers, 50-51, 52, 55-56, 365; Sabine, Loyal- 
ists of the American Revolution, Il, 372-373; Egerton, Royal Commis- 


sion on Loyalist Claims, 1783-1785, 177; Siebert, Loyalist Refugees of 
New Hampshire, Ohio State University Bulletin, October, 1916, 10, 11. 


32 Sabine, Loyalists of the American Revolution, 11, 424. 
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last muster of which we have record was held on De- 
cember 24, 1780. On June 1 of the following year the 
inspector general of the provincial forces reported to 
the commander-in-chief that the Loyal New England- 
ers were “reduced to about thirty Effectives fit for 
Duty,” and asked permission to incorporate them with 
some other battalion. Probably Wentworth’s Volunteers 
were in no better condition. However this may be, Gen- 
eral Carleton replied that the Loyal New Englanders 
were to choose for themselves what other organization 
they would join. On June 9 an order to that effect was 
issued, with the additional instruction that Colonel 
Winslow should put it into execution. Probably the 
same plan was followed in the case of Wentworth’s 
Volunteers and other small provincial companies.” 

On their return from Rhode Island the Prince of 
Wales American Volunteers were posted at Lloyd’s 
Neck, Long Island, in the autumn of 1779 and at Flush- 
ing Fly in the following spring. Their new comman- 
dant was Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Pattinson, who ac- 
companied the corps when it sailed early in April, 1780, 
with other regiments to join the British before Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. It arrived there on April 21, num- 
bering four hundred rank and file, and after the capture 
of the town returned to Staten Island, having been ab- 
sent just two months. Colonel Fanning and the King’s 
American Regiment were sent with Lieutenant-General 
Alexander Leslie’s contingent to South Carolina in Oc- 
tober. The regiment then had four hundred and fifty- 
nine men. After participating in several engagements 
in that Province, the corps was transferred to Savannah. 


33 Notes from the Muster Rolls. 
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The Queen’s Rangers embarked on December 11 for 
Virginia with Benedict Arnold’s expedition. It then 
numbered six hundred and thirty-five infantry and one 
hundred and twenty-five cavalry. The hardships of 
service reduced them to about one hundred cavalry and 
two hundred infantry by early June, 1781, but they 
were strengthened by two hundred men of the 71st 
Regiment and dispatched against Baron Steuben at the 
head of James River. He fled from what he supposed 
to be Cornwallis’s army, and left a quantity of stores in 
the possession of a threadbare detachment, a part of 
whose men were without shoes. Late in June the rangers 
routed a force superior to their own in number, and de- 
stroyed its stores and boats on the Chickahominy. They 
continued their operations until the surrender at York- 
town, October 19, 1781. There the three hundred and 
twenty men of the corps laid down their arms, and were 
interned in four camps in Virginia. During the subse- 
quent months most of them escaped, and found their 
way back to New York. They were mustered in Febru- 
ary, 1782, including women and children, and totaled 
five hundred and seventy-eight.™ 

Fanning’s King’s American Regiment was mustered 
twice at Savannah, once in December, 1781, and again 
in June, 1782. Its eight companies of infantry were 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel George Campbell, 
and its troop of cavalry by Captain Isaac Atwood. At 
the earlier muster the regiment numbered four hundred 
and thirty-three men, and at the later one slightly over 

34 Notes from the Muster Rolls; Siebert, The Refugee Loyalists of 
Connecticut, 84; D. B. Read, The Life and Times of General John 
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four hundred. At the evacuation of Savannah in July 
the regiment returned to New York.” 

As early as January 23, 1779, it had been agreed be- 
tween Lord Germain, secretary of state for the colonies, 
and his under secretary, Major Benjamin Thompson, 
that the latter should have a lieutenant-colonel’s com- 
mission in the regular army, return to America, and 
raise a regiment to be known as the King’s American 
Dragoons. Major Thompson was a Massachusetts man 
by birth, had studied medicine at Woburn and attended 
scientific lectures at Harvard, and taught school at Rum- 
ford (later Concord), New Hampshire, which was then 
a part of Essex County, Massachusetts. In the autumn 
of 1772 he had married a wealthy young widow, and 
made so favorable an impression on Governor Went- 
worth that the latter commissioned him a major in the 
Second Provincial Regiment of New Hampshire. At 
Boston Thompson met General Gage and other British 
officers. In the summer of 1774 he had been summoned 
before a committee at Rumford as one who was “un- 
friendly to the cause of Liberty.” Although he denied 
the charge, a mob visited his dwelling in November but 
did not find him because he had been warned and had fled 
to his mother’s home in Woburn. There he was arrested 
on May 15, 1775, 0n indefinite charges of disloyalty, but 
was discharged for lack of proof. In October he left for 
Narragansett Bay, and went on board the British frigate 
Scarborough in Newport Harbor. He is said to have of- 
fered his services to the patriot army, only to have them 
declined. In his letter of August 14, 1775, to his wife’s 
father he regretted the sufferings he was causing his 


35 Notes from the Muster Rolls. 
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parents and friends and anticipated poverty and distress 
in unknown lands, but considered those evils more tol- 
erable than the treatment he had met with from his “un- 
grateful countrymen.” The Scarborough soon sailed for 
Boston, and remained there until the evacuation.” It 
has been said that in Boston Major Thompson was 
chosen to command one of the companies of the Loyal 
Associated Volunteers then being organized by Briga- 
dier-General Timothy Ruggles, but he did not serve in 
that capacity. After the evacuation of the town he sailed 
for London with dispatches from General Howe an- 
nouncing the outcome of the blockade, and was soon ap- 
pointed provincial secretary of Georgia. In September, 
1780, he was made under secretary of state in the Ameri- 
can Department under Lord George Germain. Some 
months later he resigned that office in order to accept a 
commission as lieutenant-colonel commandant of the 
King’s American Dragoons, a regiment he was to organ- 
ize in America.” 

In January, 1781, Lieutenant-Colonel Thompson ar- 
rived at Charleston, South Carolina, was soon placed at 
the head of a detachment, and sent by Lieutenant- 
General Leslie against Colonel Francis Marion and his 
command. For driving the majority of Marion’s men 
into the Santee River late in February, he received Les- 
lie’s “best thanks.” In April Thompson proceeded to 
New York to embody the King’s American Dragoons. 
About the same time, or in the fall and winter of the 

36 Hist. MSS. Comm., American Manuscripts in the Royal Institute, 
I, 376; Otis G. Hammond, Tories of New Hampshire in the Revolu- 
tion (Concord, N. H., 1917), 32-37; Stark, Loyalists of Massachusetts, 
262-267; Sabine, Loyalists of the American Revolution, Il, 353; George 
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previous year, Major Joshua Upham had enrolled 
thirty-two Volunteers of New England, but had been 
appointed deputy-inspector of refugees at Lloyd’s Neck, 
and late in June General Clinton had promoted him 
lieutenant-colonel of the Associated Loyalists and given 
him command of the fort and post there. Early in May, 
1782, Sir Guy Carleton had incorporated the soldiers 
recruited by Upham in the King’s American Dragoons, 
and appointed him first major in that corps. Captain 
Daniel Murray seems to have been at Lloyd’s Neck also 
with Wentworth’s Volunteers, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wightman with his corps of Loyal New Englanders. 
On February 22, 1781, Captain Murray had received 
his warrant as second major and orders to embody the 
corps of the King’s American Dragoons, which was to 
consist of six troops of sixty men each. Dr. Adina Pad- 
dock, formerly of Boston, who had gone to England in 
1779 to study medicine and surgery and had recently 
returned, was made surgeon, and Ward Chipman was 
paymaster of the new corps, which was raised chiefly 
through the efforts of Major Murray. Other Massachu- 
setts men in its list of officers were Captain John Murray 
and Lieutenant Robert Murray, both brothers of the 
first major, Lieutenant Simeon Jones of Weston, and his 
brother Stephen, whose rank is not given, Lieutenant 
Samuel Tarbell of Groton, and Cornet Thomas Lech- 
mere of Taunton.” 


87 Siebert, Loyalists in East Florida, 1774-1785 (Deland, Florida, 
1929), I, 87-88; Sabine, Loyalists in the American Revolution, Ul, 117, 
141, 1773 I, 5933 Il, 353, 372-3733 Egerton, Royal Commission on 
Loyalist Claims, 1783-85, 177, 178-179; Hist. MSS. Comm., Stopford- 
Sackville Manuscripts, U1, 253; Raymond, Winslow Papers, 30 n., 47 n., 
49 ”., 88 m., 101 .; Jones, Loyalists of Massachusetts, passim. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Thompson took little or no part 
in organizing his provincial corps, but on June 20, 1782, 
wrote from Camp Cow Neck, 194 Water Street, New 
York, that he meant to recruit in good earnest. A muster 
of the regiment taken about the same time at Herrick’s 
on Long Island showed two hundred and forty-four 
men. On July 24 an advertisement appeared in Riving- 
ton’s Royal Gazette offering ten guineas each for volun- 
teers and five guineas to every person who would bring 
in a recruit, the other five to be paid to the recruit him- 
self. An officer of the regiment was to remain at Lloyd’s 
Neck to receive those crossing from the mainland at that 
point. There were many accessions before long due to 
the incorporation of small companies of provincials, such 
as Wentworth’s Volunteers, and the Loyal New Eng- 
landers, with larger battalions. In August the corps is 
said to have reached its full quota. It had been raised 
chiefly through the efforts of Major Murray, supported 
by the strong influence of Brigadier-General Timothy 
Ruggles. Murray had been involved in an expense of 
£2,032 for subsisting the recruits for nearly eleven 
months and buying horses, for which he was sued after 
the war. In mid-September, 1782, the King’s American 
Dragoons were at Ireland Heights, three miles east of 
Flushing, where sixty-two men enlisted. The corps had 
gained wide notice in the preceding August through the 
presentation to its commandant of a stand of colors by 
the Prince of Wales, later King George IV, who was the 
patron of the regiment. On October 1, Colonel Thomp- 
son conducted his command to Huntington, where it 
erected a fort to protect the trade across the Sound. Early 
in April, 1783, the regiment was at Springfield, Long 
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Island, and numbered three hundred and thirty-two 
men.” 
About October 1, 1782, some of the dragoons had 
emigrated to Annapolis, Nova Scotia, but most of them 
waited on Long Island until spring and then sailed with 
Major Murray to the River St. John in the Bay of 
Fundy. Thus the King’s American Dragoons, who were 
for the most part New England men, formed the ad- 
vance guard of the thousands of loyalists who evacuated 
New York and the neighboring region with the British 
troops during the year 1783. On the petition of Major 
Murray and Lieutenant-Colonel Winslow they were 
granted a block of land on the west side of the river 
one hundred and twenty-five miles from its mouth, 
which was named Prince William in compliance with 
their wishes. After being detained until August 8 at or 
near the site of Carleton on the west side of the St. John 
Harbor, they were sent up to their township to settle. 
They were the first of the loyalist regiments to arrive in 
the Province. Their commanding officer, Colonel 
Thompson, did not accompany them, having returned 
to England, where he was promoted to the rank of 
colonel with the half-pay of his new rank. On July 8, 
1783, he wrote from Pall Mall Court in London that 
the King had recommended Winslow to General Carle- 
ton for the colonelcy and Major Murray for the lieuten- 
ant-colonelcy of the regiment.” 

85 Siebert, The Loyalist Refugees of New Hampshire, Ohio State 
University Bulletin, October, 1916, 12-13; Stark, Loyalists of Massachu- 
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Already in the previous March the commanding of- 
ficers of the King’s American Regiment, the Prince of 
Wales American Volunteers, the Queen’s Rangers, and 
eleven other provincial corps had memorialized Carle- 
ton for grants of land in some loyal American province 
for their officers and men and for assistance to enable 
them to settle thereon. Six months later the commander- 
in-chief directed Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Hewlitt 
to assume command of these troops, and move them to 
the locations set apart for them on the upper reaches of 
St. John River. They sailed on September 15, and 
reached the mouth of the river twelve days later. After 
being disbanded in the early days of October, many of 
the Queen’s Rangers drew lots in Parr Town (later 
known as St. John) and became founders of that loyalist 
city. Numerous members of the King’s American Regi- 
ment were not so wise, and ascended the river at once as 
far as St. Anns, where they spent a wretched winter. 
The regiment drew Canterbury Township on the west 
side of the river, but it was not until early in 1784 that 
Captain Isaac Atwood and a small number of his fellows 
settled at Bel-viso, forty miles above St. Anns. A con- 
siderable number of members of the corps soon followed 
and occupied the regimental land. As the Prince of 
Wales American Volunteers were not disbanded until 
October 10, they decided that it was too late to make the 
slow and arduous trip up the river in the small craft 
available, and remained where they were until spring. 
They settled in Douglas Township.” 


4° Siebert, The Loyalist Refugees of New Hampshire, 15-17; Ray- 
mond, Winslow Papers, 156 n. 
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Late in September, 1784, two censuses were taken of 
these and the other settlements of loyalist troops on 
the River St. John, one showing the number of persons 
for whom provisions had been drawn before the muster 
(A) and the other of the number present at the muster 
(B). The figures for the regiments that contained a 
large proportion of New England men are given below: 


A 


Name of Regiment Men Women Children Children 


over io under io 
King’s American Dragoons 194 43 24 23 32 316 
King’s American Regiment 153 47 79 22 44 345 
Prince of Wales American 

Volunteers 157 65 54 23 56 355 
Queen’s Rangers 222 66 21 41 47 397 


Servants Total 





726 221 178 109 1791413 
B 


Name of Regiment Men Women “bildren Children 


over 10 under 10 


King’s American Dragoons 143 39 19 24 6 231 
King’s American Regiment 144 35 68 28 18 293 
Loyal New Englanders 5 4 8 1 o 18 
Queen’s Rangers 210 64 22 42 23 361 


Servants Total 





502 142 117 104 47 1003 


The difference in numbers between the two tables is 
explained in most instances by the fact that some of the 
members of these provincial regiments did not settle on 
the land assigned to them, but scattered to other locali- 
ties, near or remote. For example, fifteen men, nine 
women, and thirteen children belonging to the King’s 
American Regiment and five members of the Queen’s 
Rangers went to Port Roseway with numbers of other 
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refugees from the New England states, and helped to 
found the town of Shelburne. In fact, the victims of the 
Revolution from those states were to be found in nearly 
every town and village of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and a few settled on the St. Lawrence and the bays 
of Quinté and Chaleurs, not to mention those who spent 
the latter part of their lives in Upper Canada or in Eng- 
land or the few who were permitted after a period of 
exile to return to their old neighborhoods.“ 


#1 Raymond, Winslow Papers, 30 m., 156 ., 244, 245; Siebert, The 
Refugee Loyalists of Connecticut, 91-92. 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF THE EMIGRANT AID 
COMPANY 


ROBERT E. MOODY 


HE complete correspondence’ of Amos A. Lawrence in 
| the Massachusetts Historical Society makes it possible to 
give a statement of the early history of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany more correct and complete in some respects than that pre- 
sented by Prof. Samuel A. Johnson in the New ENGLAND 
QuarTERLy for January, 1930. Since Mr. Johnson’s paper 
seems likely to remain the authoritative account of the origins 
of the company, this note may be regarded as an appendix to 
that article. For the sake of completeness, certain points, mi- 
nutia, it may be, are added in order that the relation of events 
may be more clear. 

Eli Thayer’s intentions in forming the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany are more clearly shown in the petition for incorporation 
than in the charter which finally issued. The petition’ repre- 
sents that an association is planned “to aid and protect Emi- 
grants from New England or from the old world in settling in 
the West and to secure to them the rights and priveleges of free 
labor.” The General Court is requested to incorporate the 
Emigrant Aid Company with the right to hold property “to an 
amount not exceeding Ten Million Dollars.” Two points here 
are of interest. First, the greatest hope of success lay in the 
linking of this emigration scheme with the problem of dealing 
with the sharpers and tricksters engaged in various schemes of 
exploiting land —a problem which frequently came up for offi- 


1 In this paper the letters received by Lawrence are denoted Letters; 
the letter-press copies of letters sent by him are referred to as Letter- 
Books. The correspondence of Lawrence used by Mr. Johnson seems to 
contain copies only of the Letter-Books. 


2 In Massachusetts Archives. 
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cial attention. By treating European immigrants fairly Thayer 
hoped to build up a commercial company which would pay div- 
idends. By directing these immigrants to America to Kansas he 
hoped to make that territory free soil. Again, it should be noted 
that the capitalization asked for is twice that granted later by 
the charter. Thus it appears that Thayer’s original scheme was 
far more grandiose than is indicated by the charter. 

It is idle to discuss the question as to where the idea orig- 
inated. We may assume that Thayer was acquainted with the 
pamphlet written in 1845 by his friend and fellow-townsman, 
Edward Everett Hale. What is clear is that Thayer founded 
the company. He procured the signatures to the original peti- 
tion; and more than half of the names are those of his fellow 
members of the General Court. He wrote the brief from which 
Hale wrote the first report*® giving the public notice of the 
company’s intentions. He did all the early work of organization. 

Mr. Johnson’s roundabout discussion of the reasons why it 
was decided not to complete the organization of the corpora- 
tion is unnecessary. Contemporary evidence corroborates Mr. 
Thayer’s recollections of 1856 and 1887. An official state- 
ment* says that it was impossible to get business men interested 
because each stockholder was personally responsible for all of 
the engagements of the company until the whole of the capital 
stock was paid in. “We therefore,” wrote P. T. Jackson to 
Amos A. Lawrence, June 10, 1854,” “propose to abandon this 
charter for the present and organise a private Co. with a capital 
of $200,000 in shares of $20. each, the whole to be paid in at 
once, or as soon as needed.” In the new scheme, three trustees 
with a consultative council of fifteen are to manage the funds 
with no power to contract debts beyond the amount of capital 

* First published as Report of the Committee of the Massachusetts 
Emigrant Aid Company and later (three editions in 1854) as Organiza- 
tion, Objects and Plan of Operations of the Emigrant Aid Company: 
also a description of Kansas for the information of Emigrants. The 
original brief may be found in E. E. Hale, “New England in the Coloni- 
zation of Kansas,” in W. T. Davis, Ed., The New England States 
(Boston, 1897), I, 83. 

* Boston Daily Advertiser, March 6, 1855. 

5 Letters, XI, 149. 
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paid in. “Each trustee,” continues Jackson, “[is] to be respon- 
sible for his own acts and neglects only . . . By this means we get 
rid of individual liability, and a large subscription extending 
over 11 years.”*® These are the objections as stated by one of 
the chief objectors. 

The remainder of the letter throws light upon the subse- 
quent history of the company. Jackson proposes that Lawrence, 
Thayer, and a New York man be trustees under the new 
scheme. “As soon as the Legislature meets we propose to have 
our own charter amended or a new one obtained to relieve the 
Trustees from further trouble, choosing the ‘Council’ as ‘Di- 
rectors’ . .. As you will easily see there are many details yet to 
be settled and upon these we should like your advice, whether 
you will act as Trustee or not: but I think you would consent 
to act if you will take the trouble to look into the matter a 
little.” It may be that Lawrence’s objections to participating 
in the Company under the charter led to this new plan of 
Jackson and his associates. At any rate Lawrence must have 
been persuaded to “look into the matter a little” for he agreed 
to serve as trustee with Thayer and “either of the 3 N. Y. 
Gentlemen” mentioned in Jackson’s letter. This acceptance of 
a trusteeship is the first mention of the company by Lawrence 
in his papers. 

The private company suggested by Jackson was organized 
under articles of agreement dated June 12, 1854." There were 
to be 10,000 shares at $20— 5,000 of which had to be sub- 
scribed before September 1 in order for subscriptions to be 
binding. Management of the company’s affairs was to be in the 
hands of three trustees, Lawrence, Thayer, and Grinnell (of 
New York), who might “from time to time declare and pay 
out dividends.” Each trustee was to be responsible only for in- 
dividual acts and was to be indemnified out of trust property 
for any advance he might make. 

Grinnell’s refusal to serve as trustee caused Lawrence “much 


® Italics mine. 


7 Letters, XII, 34: Endorsed, “Emigrant Aid Co. indenture. This was 
used g months 1854-5 then we had a new charter.” Compare New Enc- 
LAND QUARTERLY, III, 104. 
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regret and mortification” and is one of the major reasons why 
the Connecticut charter was sought. “With yourself and Mr. 
Thayer I am willing to serve. With other associates I am not,” 
wrote Lawrence.* The reasons for Grinnell’s refusal are indi- 
cated in a letter of Eli Thayer to Lawrence, June 22, 1854.” 
“T regret to learn that our New York friends have found any 
bugbear in our articles of association. In regard to the respon- 
sibility of the post as Trustee I am sure that I told the New 
York Comm. [of the N.Y. Emigrant Aid Society ] that each was 
responsible for his own neglect or default and not for that of 
either of the other Trustees — This I believe is the language 
of the articles. How they could suppose that we could have a 
joint Stock Co. and yet no liability of stock holders and no re- 
sponsibility of Trustees is to me unaccountable.” From this it is 
evident that only a chartered organization would secure the 
coéperation of the New York men who refused to join with 
the Boston group on the basis of the voluntary organization. 
“T have sent a lawyer,” continues Thayer in the letter to Law- 
rence just quoted, “to Conn. to procure a charter in the right 
form and if he succeeds we may have it or not as you think best. 
I begin to despair of doing anything beyond our own state ex- 
cept under a charter. It will not in my opinion be wise to say 
anything about the hesitation of our N. Y. brethren just now 
but let the subscription in Boston go on as rapidly as possible 
and then if we do not organize under a charter we will procure 
another Trustee from Boston (if Mr. G. [Grinnell] will not 
serve) and have it a Mass. Co.” 

The Connecticut charter was accordingly procured. The 
Boston group, however, had objections to this charter, saying 
that in Boston at least, subscriptions could not be had under it. 
Lawrence wrote, “The N. Y. people must take that, and we 
must begin anew and at once as a charitable Society with a 
Massachusetts organization. . . . The next Legislature of Mass. 
to grant a new charter after which a stock Company can be 
organized. The present one will answer for this summer’s ex- 


§ Letter-Book, II, 352: June 21. 
® Letters, XI, 157. 
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penses.”*® For some reason or other, perhaps in order to force 
Thayer to accept his ideas, Lawrence, the very next day after 
he made this suggestion to Thayer, wrote to him stating that 
he considered himself no longer a trustee under the articles of 
June 12 and saying that he was not a candidate for office in the 
new company under the Connecticut charter.” 

Thayer evidently did not take seriously Lawrence’s state- 
ment regarding his position in the Boston company, for he sent 
him a notice of the meeting of the trustees of the Emigrant 
Aid Company to be held in New Haven on July 18."* Law- 
rence’s definite resignation, July 15, evidently convinced Thayer 
that, in order to have Lawrence’s support, the Massachusetts 
group must be separately organized. On July 17 he wrote to 
Lawrence, “I am satisfied from the expressions of opinions 
which I have heard from Roxbury and Boston gentlemen that 
it is desirable to go on under the articles of association and sup- 
ply the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Grinnell. 
If you think it best to pursue this course I will leave you to 
name the Boston Trustee who shall be satisfactory to yourself 
and will allow the choice of a third to fill my place with per- 
fect good will if any success can be gained thereby. If you can 
start anything better I would not offer to go on with the 
others. The truth is that the private Co. is still in existence in 
the estimation of citizens and they subscribe for stock under that 
belief at least some of them do. . . . In case you are willing to 
revive the private Co. I hope you will act as Treasurer. This 
will be very agreeable to all interested. Perhaps you would like 
Mr. Jackson for Trustee. It would please me.” * 

Lawrence’s answer to Thayer’s suggestion that he start some- 
thing better was a “Form of a constitution of an Emigrant Aid 
Society July 54,” which he drew up on or about July 19. “The 
persons interested thought that a stock Company would be pref- 


1° Letter-Book, II, 365: Lawrence to Thayer, July 5, 1854. 
14 [bid., U1, 367: Lawrence to Thayer, July 6, 1854. 

12 Letters, XI, 175: July 14, 1854. 

13 Ibid., X1, 176. 
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erable,” wrote Lawrence on the original draft.’* Instead of 
adopting this plan, a meeting held in Boston on July 24 re- 
vised the articles of June 12. The essential change is in Article 
IV, the new requirement being that 2,500 shares must be sub- 
scribed by September 10 in order for subscriptions to be bind- 
ing on the subscribers. J. M. S. Williams replaced Moses H. 
Grinnell as Trustee, while Lawrence became Treasurer, re- 
taining as well his trusteeship. Lawrence used his occupancy of 
these positions as an excuse for declining to take part in the 
organization formed under the Connecticut charter. 

As is seen, the chief immediate obligation on the trustees was 
to secure subscribers for 2,500 shares of stock before September 
10. On September 1 only 1,000 shares had been taken. With 
failure imminent, each trustee undertook in the emergency to 
be responsible for $10,000 in additional stock. This, according 
to the Articles of Agreement and Association, made subscrip- 
tions obtained up to September 10 binding. 

The finances of the company, however, did not improve. 
Lawrence’s own lack of confidence in the value of the stock 
made him a poor salesman of it. The public, in Lawrence’s 
opinion, placed no value on the stock of land companies. Be- 
sides, the idea that the Emigrant Aid Company was composed 
of Abolitionists, of whom Lawrence certainly was not one, and 
more particularly the wave of depression which had struck the 
countiy, curtailing many incomes, including Lawrence’s, caused 
trouble. Nothing can be more clear than that Lawrence re- 
garded donations as the only reasonable hope of putting the 
company in a satisfactory financial situation and that he con- 
sidered stock subscriptions rather as gifts than as investments.” 
The extravagant claims of Thayer made Lawrence bitter against 
the Worcester group. “In Worcester where so much noise is 


14 Letters, XI, where the original drafts of the “constitution” and “in- 
denture” follow 164. The fair copy is in the Letter-Book, II, 377, and 
may be dated from its position in the bound volume. It is a copy of this 
copy which confused Mr. Johnson in his article: NEw ENGLAND Quar- 
TERLY, III, 103-104. 

18 See Lawrence’s careful analysis of the value of the stock in Letter- 
Book II, 434: Letter to E. B. Whitman, October 30, 1854. 
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made, and which is considered headquarters, they pay nothing, 
not a dollar; nor do they do anything but make statements as 
to the magnitude of our plans which cause us constant em- 
barrassment.” ** Thayer talked while Lawrence struggled to 
pay the bills. He proposed to extend operations at once into the 
new territories “so that people now living may and probably 
will see the abolition of slavery in this country.” “A scheme of 
abolition, a vision,” said Lawrence in reply." Thayer even 
proposed that at some future time the company should apply its 
plans to the southern states. All this while stock subscriptions 
and gifts barely paid running expenses. Salaries alone for the 
year 1854 amounted to about $7,000. By November Lawrence 
was considering the sale of some of the Company’s property in 
Kansas in order to reinvest it more profitably. By March 2, 
1855, Lawrence had advanced $7,000. Only 1,361 shares of 
stock had actually been paid for and the proceeds spent in 
Kansas.”"* 

To avoid personal responsibility for the stock which they had 
guaranteed in September, 1854, the trustees petitioned for a 
new charter.’* This was issued by the Massachusetts General 
Court on February 21, 1855. With the reorganization of the 
company, another period of emigrant aid began. It may not be 
without interest to note that, in spite of the fact that Lawrence 
had found rooms for the company’s offices several times, Dr. 
Webb, as secretary, persisted in using for business purposes the 
rooms of the Massachusetts Historical Society, then in Tremont 
Street, of which he was a member, much to the annoyance of 
the members who did “not care to have their rooms used for an 
emigration office, and for smoking cigars and lounging.” 

Manifestly dissension within the company was one of the 
causes of the difficulties of the first year. The attempt to attain 
an idealistic purpose through a commercial company was con- 
trary to Lawrence’s notion of sound business. Perhaps his un- 


16 Letter-Book III, 53: To William J. Rotch of New Bedford, March 
16, 1855. 

17 [bid., 11, 433: To Capt. Bigelow, October 27, 1854. 

18 Boston Daily Advertiser, March 6, 1855. 
19 See printed circular in Letters, XII, 72, dated February 26, 1855. 
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willingness to mix business and philanthropy is best illustrated 
by the fact that throughout his life his practice was to reply to 
requests for loans with gifts. 

The following draft letter, never finished and of course 
never sent, is so indicative of Lawrence’s feelings in regard to 
the stock company that it is given here in its entirety: 

My dear Sir, If the stock subscription fails and I should 
suffer disgrace with the rest, (I) (so be it) I will endeavor to 
bear it cheerfully and will learn from it to rely more firmly 
upon my own judgment hereafter. (You will remember that I 
positively declined to serve under the stock arrangement) I 
(only) consented to serve as a Trustee under the stock arrange- 
ment (under) in the belief that Mr. Grinnell was one, and 
when he declined altogether, and no substitute was made, I also 
declined and retired personally from the association (It was 
only) But (in order to keep it from breaking down) I pre- 
pared another plan, and went to the next meeting with it. 
That was not accepted. After you accepted as a Trustee, I was 
induced again to serve as a co-Trustee; tho’ it was with great 
reluctance, (and because my resignation was said to be injurious 
to success) (my anticipation of failure was then in) (the result 
of the) (to the stockholders) —*° 


2° Letters, XI, 205 (reverse): September 2, 1854. Deletions in the 
original are placed in parentheses. 
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Thomas B. Reed: Parliamentarian. By William A. Robinson. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. Pp. xii, 423. Illus- 
trated. $5.00.) 


Thomas Brackett Reed is interesting not only as the most 
astute parliamentarian in American political history, but as a 
worthy representative of The Only Party Fit to Govern. He 
embodied the virtues and the shortcomings, the aggressive mas- 
terfulness and the tragic limitations of post-Civil War states- 
manship. In his character and in his philosophy he compre- 
hended what Lewis Mumford has called the “pragmatic ac- 
quiescence.” He came out of the New England that produced 
in one generation James G. Blaine and Levi P. Morton, 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Nelson Aldrich, Orville Platt and 
Nelson Dingley: statesmen who in their intense nationalism, 
their fierce party loyalties, and their devotion to the interests 
of big business, carried on the traditions of Choate and Daniel 
Webster. Thomas B. Reed was not the least successful of that 
large group of men who were able to reconcile a Puritan con- 
science with large-scale exploitation, and who identified prog- 
ress with prosperity. 

Reed had a marked personality, a caustic wit, and occasional 
flashes of independence; but his mind, despite a certain bril- 
liance, was neither subtle or original. He was neither a pro- 
found, nor an incisive, nor a creative thinker; his ideas were of 
his generation, his party, his profession, and his class. He is 
most illuminating, therefore, as a type —a Republican of in- 
flexible party loyalty, so intense that in the great crisis of his 
career (and of American politics) he withdrew from public 
life rather than oppose his party leaders. He believed that only 
the Republican Party was fit to govern, and in his devotion 
the most glaring infidelities to his ideals were overlooked. 
Reed’s only comment on the election of 1876 was: “There 
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never was a baser thing in the history of this or any other coun- 
try than the fraud lamentation.” Of the stinging defeat in 
1890, he wrote to his friend Henry Cabot Lodge: “It looks as 
if this was a world made mostly for cowards and laggards and 
sneaks.” And when the Democrats threatened Republican su- 
premacy, Reed joined Lodge in moving to revive the Force 
Acts. Although Reed regarded party irregularity as little better 
than treason, and personally disliked such regulars as Blaine 
and McKinley, the Democrats were always the enemy. Though 
he himself had found a haven of safety practising law in Cali- 
fornia during most of the Civil War, he was not above waving 
the bloody shirt of rebellion for personal and party advantage 
long after Appomattox. And while the stench of the Credit 
Mobilier and the Whiskey Frauds was still in the public nos- 
trils, he cried: “For the last thirty years the Democratic party 
has not had an honest heart-beat north of the Mason and 
Dixon line.” “The South,” he announced, “is an intolerant 
country. . .. We are as much ahead of them as we are ahead 
of the Pilgrim fathers.” Indeed his jaunty sneers at the party 
of Thomas Jefferson remind one somewhat comically of Gib- 
bon darting a glance of contempt at the relics of “superstition.” 

As might be expected, Reed subscribed uncritically to the 
major dogmas of the Republican Party. He was an apostle of 
high protection, and his greatest forensic efforts were his 
speeches on the McKinley and the Wilson tariffs. He was a 
militant advocate of Jaissez-faire, and set himself inflexibly 
against governmental regulation of business. On the threshold 
of his career he opposed an act authorizing the city of Port- 
land to construct a railroad, and he never departed from that 
fixed opposition to public ownership or regulation. He fought 
the Interstate Commerce Act and the Pure Food Act, and 
confessed that he had no faith in a scientific tariff commission. 
As to the regulation of trusts, he could say as late as 1888: 
“T suppose that during the ten years last past I have listened 
to more idiotic, more pestiferous rant on this subject than on 
all others put together.” In this country, he solemnly an- 
nounced, there could never be any monopoly outside of the 
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Patent Office! His was the Hamiltonian theory that pros- 
perity percolated down through the upper ranks of society into 
the masses; to which he added the modern corollary that pros- 
perity flowed less from the beneficence of Nature than from 
the genius of the Republican Party. “I am sorry,” he once 
said, “to hear a sensible man tear himself into tatters over the 
dreadful condition of the poor man. He knows as well as any- 
body here that there never was a time in the history of the 
country when the poor man’s wants were so thoroughly sup- 
plied. I say to you today, that he has wants which nobles and 
princes three hundred years ago could not have supplied with 
all their wealth.” 

“As a parliamentarian,” says the author, “Reed was the 
greatest ever produced by the Republican Party.” He brought 
a certain order out of our legislative chaos, reasserted the an- 
cient power of the Speaker, and “established beyond dispute 
the principle of party responsibility in the lower Chamber.” 
By bold and courageous rulings he made it possible for the 
lower House to act as it was intended to act: as a law-making 
body. The price paid for efficiency was heavy, and the next 
generation revolted against the abuse of power which they 
made possible. 

But it was as a wit that Speaker Reed achieved his widest 
fame. He had the sarcasm of John Randolph and of Thad 
Stevens without their vindictiveness. He had that ability to 
evade an issue with a witticism which to partisans is a thing 
of beauty and to anecdotal historians a joy forever. Reed did 
not confine his sarcasm to the Democratic side of the House, 
and poured the vials of his scorn on sham and hypocrisy wher- 
ever found. Never did he appear to better advantage than when 
scoring the jingoists and imperialists of 1898, and no chapter of 
his career is more admirable than the exhibition of courage and 
independence which he gave in the closing years of his public 
life. In foreign affairs, at least, Reed was no chauvinist. 

Professor Robinson’s biography of Speaker Reed is judicious, 
scholarly, and lively. It is neither an interpretation nor a eulo- 
gy, but a straightforward, even-tempered narrative. The early 
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chapters dealing with Reed’s Maine career are particularly 
charming — more successful than the later and more complex 
backgrounds. The portrait of the man himself is vivid, and the 
two chapters on “Interests” and “Opinions” afford more ade- 
quate material for an interpretation than has been given us 
before. 

Thomas Brackett Reed was a significant and a powerful 
figure. He served his party well, and his country according to 
his lights. He preserved his personal integrity at a time when 
public morality was at a low ebb. He gave color and flavor to a 
period of American political history that was singularly drab. 
His outlook was provincial, his human interests narrow, his 
sympathies exclusive. To the struggling idealism, the generous 
humanitarianism, the democratic liberalism of his time he 
turned a deaf ear. His career will be of perennial interest to the 
historian, but even so able a biographer as Professor Robinson 
can not rescue him from the oblivion to which his people, for 
his little faith, have already consigned him. 


Henry STEELE COMMAGER. 


The Book of the White Mountains. By John Anderson and 
Stearns Morse. (New York: Minton, Balch and Company. 
Pp. 300. Illustrated. $3.50.) 


The authors of this good-looking volume appear to have felt 
that the world needed a book about the White Mountains writ- 
ten for “the man in the street,” or perhaps more accurately 
“the man who drives on the state road.” To their way of think- 
ing the works of Starr King and other reverent and romantic 
Victorians are not only obsolete but ridiculous; so they delight 
in making fun of those whose spirituality and imagination saw 
in the highlands of New Hampshire beauty to which the twen- 
tieth-century eye is blind. And they hope to entertain the 
reader by frequent gibes at those who saw what they themselves 
can not see, and wrote as they themselves can not —or at any 
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rate do not — write. They suggest that it is a case of “Other 
times, other customs”; but to one versed in White Mountain 
literature the effect is that of a flippant sophomore jeering at 
Shakespeare. The most heartening aspect of the book is the fact 
that at the very end—after two hundred and fifty or more 
pages of doubtful taste and wearisome facetiousness— the au- 
thors feel a little uncomfortable and offer a half-way apology 
to their predecessors in the field, though to the startled reader it 
is not entirely clear just whom they condescendingly refer to as 
“our peers.” 

As a contemporary guidebook to certain parts of the White 
Mountain region the book may be useful. But let us hope that 
the authors are more accurate as guides than they are as his- 
torians. They start off blithely with the statement (p. 26) that 
Darby Field made his famous journey to the White Hills in 
1632, an error which can hardly be attributed to the printer, 
since farther down on the page they refer to the present year as 
being “almost the three hundredth anniversary” of Field’s ex- 
ploration. The date should be 1642, as every amateur in White 
Mountain history knows. Another shock comes when John 
Randolph of Roanoke, for whom the town of Randolph was 
named, is termed “the Virginia statesman, the friend of Jeffer- 
son” (p. 113). “Statesman” possibly, and relative of Jefferson 
certainly, but “friend” — no! Royalston, Massachusetts, mas- 
querades as Roylston (p. 76). But these are details. The real 
defect lies not in these occasional lapses, but in the spirit of the 
book as a whole. Of the writers’ genuine enthusiasm for the 
mountains as a playground there can be little doubt; but of 
their lack of appreciation of them as a source of inspiration or of 
consolation for the soul of man, and of their utter lack of un- 
derstanding of any point of view but their own, there can be 
unfortunately, no doubt at all. 

The many beautiful illustrations with which the text is re- 
lieved are a blessing and a joy. 

LawrENceE SHAw Mayo. 
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The Development of Harvard Uniwersity, Since the Inaugura- 
tion of President Eliot, 1869-1929. Edited by Samuel Eliot 
Morison. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1930. Pp. 
xc, 660. $6.00.) 


Professor Morison’s collection of essays depicting the develop- 
ment of Harvard University during the last sixty years forms a 
timely, important, and interesting volume. No résumé can do 
justice to the fascinating story which it tells. The Harvard of 
1869 was little more than a college, with a few ill-organized 
professional schools loosely attached; the Harvard of 1929 is a 
great university, in which not only are boys instructed, but in 
which practically every branch of science and scholarship is 
productively cultivated. In one department after another, this 
evolution is unfolded; and fitting tribute is paid to the great 
worthies to whom honor is due. 

A volume of this kind must perhaps necessarily be almost 
wholly eulogistic in character: the successive authors portray ex- 
pansion and growth, mostly sound; but they do not pause to 
evaluate expansion, critically or relatively. The growth of Har- 
vard is partly a reflection of President Eliot’s own growth, 
partly a consequence of the energy inherent in the subjects 
themselves, partly an answer to the stimulus received from 
other institutions and from the tremendous expansion of the 
American people. The good that has been thus achieved at 
Harvard is amply and fairly recounted; has the picture another 
side? That question, so infinitely important in an era of ex- 
pansion, the volume does not, perhaps can not, answer. In the 
section dealing with medical education, for example, we are 
told of the “definite purpose of filling chairs with the best men 
obtainable, whether or not these men were resident in Boston.” 
Now nothing at Harvard has made relatively greater improve- 
ment than the Medical School: nevertheless it is not yet possible, 
in my opinion, to claim that chairs are filled without reference 
to Harvard connections or to residence in Boston, though un- 
doubtedly important appointments in the medical faculty have 
been made in complete disregard of both. So again, the Law 
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School: undoubtedly Professor Langdell and his successors re- 
generated and revolutionized legal education in the United 
States; they lifted it to a higher plane; they made legal scholar- 
ship a real thing; they first realized the conception of “full- 
time” teaching. Is this, however, a complete full-length por- 
trait of the Harvard Law School? I recall the critical study of 
the case system made by Professor Redlich for the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: is that criticism 
without point? Recently I examined a report showing the pres- 
ent activities, hobbies, etc., of a class which was graduated from 
the Law School fifteen or twenty years ago. The record was, 
from a cultural point of view, shockingly disappointing. The 
Law School is not wholly to blame: is it wholly free from blame? 
And, finally, there is the School of Business. Its rapid growth is 
related with satisfaction. Is satisfaction wholly justifiable? The 
author states that, as its problems are new, there is no guide; it 
is therefore characterized as a “research laboratory with ever 
widening scope.” But what “research laboratory” ever tried to 
handle a thousand students? 

Professor Morison has done well to print in succession the 
inaugural addresses of President Eliot and President Lowell. 
Both are curious, for both are devoted mainly to collegiate 
problems — problems that Harvard’s growth is tending to ren- 
der obsolescent. President Eliot insisted that Harvard’s problem 
is not “what, but how to teach”; President Lowell discussed 
the college at such length that he had no time to discuss grad- 
uate and professional schools. History has run away from both 
men; for Harvard’s significance to the nation is not mainly the 
significance of Harvard College, as President Eliot later pointed 
out in his Harvard Memories, but the significance of its pro- 
fessional and graduate schools — its schools of art, of mathe- 
matics, of philosophy, of literature and language, of physics, of 
chemistry, of history and economics. Harvard College offers the 
earnest student all he could wish; the Harvard graduate and 
professional schools have advanced the boundaries of human 
knowledge and sent out apostles of truth to every part of the 
world. Harvard could well afford to scrutinize severely its own 
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record: for even after one has subtracted what in strict justice 
one must subtract, it still remains the greatest of American uni- 
versities. 

ABRAHAM FLEXNER. 


Emerson and Asia. By Frederic Ives Carpenter. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 282. $3.00.) 


This modest, effective little book is likely to become a hand- 
book for the beginner in Emerson’s philosophy. Less special 
than Harrison’s work, less analytical than that of Firkins, more 
detailed than Woodberry’s admirable chapter for laymen, “The 
Essays of Emerson,” Emerson and Asia fulfills admirably the 
need for lucid interpretations of Emerson’s debt to ancient phi- 
losophies. Mr. Carpenter avoids the quagmires of purely spec- 
ulative thought, and shows us demonstrable sources. The title 
hardly does justice to this painstaking study, for not only is the 
knot of Emerson’s oriental reading untangled, but the inter- 
twined threads of his Neo-Platonism are also unravelled. Mr. 
Carpenter’s researches disturb many comfortable platitudes con- 
cerning Emerson’s obligations to Plato, and dismiss finally, 
though other unpublished investigations have long since reached 
this conclusion, the myth of Emerson’s reliance upon German 
transcendentalism. It is really amazing how natural seems, 
after reading this book, Emerson’s shift from Greek to Indian 
mysticism. Mr. Carpenter not only puts together the pieces of 
the two puzzles, but joins clearly the puzzles themselves. 

To some a greater service will appear to be the incidental 
clarification, against the background of these general problems, 
of particular poems of Emerson. Readers of the New ENGLAND 
QuarTERLy have already had a sample of Mr. Carpenter’s in- 
tensive study of this kind in the article on Emerson’s “Brahma.”* 
In the book this analysis is more detailed, and, in addition, sim- 
ilar probing beneath the surface is offered in the case of “The 
Problem,” and other more philosophical poems. Personally, I 


1 New ENGLAND QuaRTERLY, II, 3, 458-474. 
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feel that “Days” is less oriental than Mr. Carpenter believes; 
many lines may be related in the Journals and the essays to 
passages not at all oriental. Yet such evidence as that concern- 
ing “Hamatreya,” which Mr. Carpenter calls “a sort of argu- 
ment between the Yankee and the Oriental Emerson”’ is final, 
and renders these pages the best writing on this difficult poem. 
When one thinks of the perils besetting such a subject as Emer- 
son and the philosophy of the East and observes this clear de- 
pendable study’s avoidance of these, one sees what may be done 
with the study of sources of the major writings of American 
literature. 
SranLey T. WILLIAMs. 


Gleanings in Europe: Volume Two: England. By James 
Fenimore Cooper. Edited by Robert E. Spiller, Ph.D. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1930. Pp. xxiv, 408. $3.50.) 


This volume, the second of its series, follows Professor Spil- 
ler’s edition of Cooper’s Gleanings in Europe: France. In the 
introduction it is said: “Since the appearance of France in this 
edition, the interest of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation has been directed to the project of the republication 
of Cooper’s miscellaneous writings.” This, and the appearance 
of the present volume, augur well for the successful completion 
of the work which Professor Spiller has undertaken — a cheer- 
ing prospect for every one interested in Cooper or in this coun- 
try during his lifetime. 

Cooper was a less good critic of England than of France. 
He disliked Great Britain for too many reasons. “He knew,” 
Professor Spiller says, “that he came from a country which 
could not compare with England in its standards of living or in 
its taste,” and this did not sweeten the temper of his criticism. 
He was a good American “patriot,” and loved to twist the lion’s 
tail. So in this book, as his editor admits, “his tactics were those 
of the tackle rather than the quarterback.” Whether this plan 
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of campaign and the vigor of his hostile comment do, as Pro- 
fessor Spiller thinks, enhance the value of his work for readers 
of to-day, remains an open question. Certainly he gives an 
effect of weakness when, as too often happens, his prejudice 
drives him to absurd censure, based sometimes on a misunder- 
standing of what he attacks and sometimes merely on the iras- 
cibility of the man chronically weighed down by the chip on 
his shoulder. But, none the less, he spoke sense as well as non- 
sense, and if his critical reputation suffers rather than gains by 
this book, it has still many admirable pages. 

He disliked New England as well as Old. Sprinkled through 
the book are a good many references to this region, few of them 
complimentary. Interesting is the account of Peel’s mode of 
speech: “If there were a word between persuasive and coaxing 
I should select it. . . . One rather resists than yields to a per- 
suasion so very obvious. It strikes me his manner savors more of 
New than of Old England.” Here is a sidelight on at least one 
of Cooper’s theories about New Englanders! Jeering at a lady 
who mourns because “the Honourable Mrs. Somebody” has not 
been able to be present at a social function, Cooper adds, “There 
is a class here, that makes almost as much use of this word 
[Honourable] as the editors who come from New England.” 
Again a sidelight? He speaks of French enmity towards Wel- 
lington, but points out that the critics, however bitter, “do not 
enter into his private life, to vilify the man. I have, sometimes, 
been afraid this tendency to blackguardism was ‘Anglo-Saxon,’ 
for it manifests itself in our own journals, more particularly 
among the editors of New England, who, if they have more of 
the sturdy common sense, and masculine propensities of the 
Fatherland, than their more southern contemporaries, have also 
the coarse-mindedness.” Poor Mr. , “a distinguished 
commoner, a member of parliament, and a rich land-holder” 
speaks “very much in the worst drawing-room manner, of our 
New England dialect. I do not mean,” Cooper explains, “that 
he said ‘dooze,’ and ‘ben,’ and ‘nawthin’; for his pronunciation 
was not amiss, but he had the mean intonation, and sing-song 
utterance, that we so well understand in America.” Or, for a 
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more mouth-filling generalization: “The Americans, more par- 
ticularly those of New England, are a gossiping people.” 

Indeed, the chief value of this book lies rather in its chance 
reflections on this country than in what he has to say of Great 
Britain. Some of these passing comments are of first-rate im- 
portance, for the student of American literary, social, or lin- 
guistic history, and they redeem many pages which otherwise 
might be tame, if not positively dull. 


Kennetu B. Murpock. 


The Life of Phillips Brooks. By William Lawrence. The 
Creatwe Lives Series: Edited by Harold E. B. Speight. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. viii, 151. $2.00.) 


This book has, in its origins, more than one occasion. It is 
fitly included in the series of Creative Lives, which is being 
edited by Professor Speight of Dartmouth College. It appears, 
more fitly, as a part of the late harvest of Bishop Lawrence’s 
memories. And still further, at an opportune moment, it will 
do much to render Phillips Brooks’s life accessible to a multi- 
tude of readers who, belonging to a later generation, might 
otherwise shirk the rigors of Dr. A. V. G. Allen’s three-volume 
biography. 

It was Phillips Brooks’s profound conviction that personality 
is called into life only by personality. He held this to be pe- 
culiarly true of the relationship between the biographer and his 
subject. It is impossible to distinguish between the contribu- 
tions to this volume made, first by the past fact, and then by 
the living interpreter. Given the intimacy of the relation be- 
tween these two men, both in personal friendship and in public 
office, Bishop Lawrence has been singularly successful in that 
self-effacement at which his devotion has clearly aimed. Not 
that he has withheld those private memories which he now 
wishes to share with us, but that he gives them to us generously 
and modestly, as though the incidents which he relates fell to 
him by accident only and belong to us by equal right. He writes, 
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as the poet said he wrote, “with his eye fixed steadily on his 
subject.” No one can say that he creates what he beholds, yet 
his loyal and affectionate gratitude to his predecessor gives him 
the eye of the artist rather than the camera. The result is, as 
under such conditions it must be, a portrait, not a photograph. 

The story of Phillips Brooks’s life is too familiar to need this 
further review, once removed from the book in hand. If Dr. 
Allen’s meticulously patient and devoted work failed at any 
point, it was in not intimating the holy impatience which 
marked Brooks’s character. There was an urgency about Bish- 
op Brooks, what Francis Thompson calls a “majestic speed,” 
which those who heard him can never forget, and which those 
who read him can not miss. This quality is, in the earlier and 
longer biography, sacrificed to a meticulous detail which is 
plainly at variance with the nature of the man himself. It is the 
peculiar distinction of Bishop Lawrence’s book that he has 
trusted his own impressions in this central matter, to determine 
the length of his volume and to sustain it through its rapid 
march. 

For the clergy this book brings added information as to 
Phillips Brooks’s own habits of study and work, beyond any 
that has hitherto been in hand. No wise clergyman will ever 
try to copy prophets, ancient or modern. But here, as elsewhere 
in such instances, there is much to be learned as to the methods 
of professional life. It has been for a generation now a matter 
of conscience rather than prudence with all clergymen and min- 
isters to know what Phillips Brooks chose to say about preach- 
ing and the care of a parish. 

At a time when religious interest inclines to concerns which 
are “human-all-too-human” this volume will serve to reaffirm 
the profoundest conviction of Christianity, that our common 
humanity is, at its lonely best, a thing of meagre meanings 
apart from the thought and love of God. It sufficed Phillips 
Brooks to shew men the Father. 

Finally, and incidentally, this brief book reminds us again 
how tangled the skein of New England theology has been, and 
reassures us, by showing us plainly how clean and strong a 
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thread of life may be drawn from that skein. One of Phillips 
Brooks’s forbears, the Rev. George Phillips, sailing on the 
Arbella, had signed the farewell to the Church of England. 
His family had been plunged into and identified with the “in- 
dependency” of the churches of the New England Way, being 
variously Calvinistic, Orthodox Congregational, and Unitarian. 
In Bishop Brooks — and in the first instance, through his own 
parents — the wheel comes again full circle. But in this matter, 
as through his own long years as Bishop of this Diocese, Bishop 
Lawrence shows no desire to neglect or deny the part played 
in the making of the men of New England by communions 
other than his own. He merely asks that Phillips Brooks should 
be suffered to teach us how best to serve the whole beloved 
community of Christian memory and hope through the church- 
es which, for the moment, we must call our own. 


Wiuvarp L. Sperry. 


The Religious Background of American Culture. By Thomas 
Cuming Hall, D.D., Professor of English and American His- 
tory and Culture, University of Gottingen. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1930. Pp. xii, 348. $3.00.) 


Dr. Hall’s book is such an argumentative study of the re- 
ligious factors conditioning American life that the main drift 
of his discussion must be presented before comment is possible. 
In a first section he discriminates between the religious tradi- 
tions that are relevant. These are Roman Catholicism, a Church 
of infallible authority voiced by the Pope; Anglo-Catholicism, 
guaranteeing ministry, faith, and sacraments, an Episcopate of 
Apostolic origin; Protestantism of the Continental type, and 
an older Protestantism of English origin. The Continental type 
offers an authoritative Bible interpreted by a pure historic 
Church known as such by its orderly ministry, right administra- 
tion of the sacraments and strict church discipline. In the model 
Genevan form it meant a theocratic State in which the Church 
secured civil enforcement of the revealed will of God. This type 
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was represented in England by the High Church Presbyterians 
in their brief tenure of power; and to this party alone, in Hall’s 
view, the name Puritan properly belongs. 

But before Luther and Calvin, through Wyclif’s activity, 
England had another tradition, a radical dissenting Protestant- 
ism. This broke with an authoritative and interpreting Church 
and a priestly ministry, resting salvation on the individual lay- 
man’s understanding of the Bible under guidance of the Spirit. 
Dr. Hall’s thesis is that this “Anglo-American Dissenting 
Mind” was the dominant religious influence in America. To 
speak then of a “Puritan” Republic, is, he says, “talking wild 
historic nonsense.” 

He warns us, however, against over-estimating the religious 
factor, for religion itself is, in its forms, at least, the child of 
intellectual and economic forces that lie outside it, and the 
prevailing motive for migrations to America was the interest 
of material welfare. The dominant “dissenting mass” were 
actuated by economic motives until wealth secured by shipping, 
smuggling, distilling, slave-trading, and slave-owning made 
cultural interests possible, and by that time the men concerned 
were sceptical, rationalistic, indifferent to religion. 

The second section measures the relative significance of these 
types in the shaping of New World life. However unconscious 
of their descent, the Plymouth group were radical Lollards. 
They dispensed with a regular ministry and sacraments, a spe- 
cial church building, a stated creed. But only a few had re- 
ligious enthusiasm. The colonists of Massachusetts Bay, under 
a small Puritanized leadership at the first, were in fact not 
Puritans. They were men engaged in a commercial and polit- 
ical enterprise, so indifferent to religion as Lechford says, 
only a third of them cared to be church members — though 
Lechford, as we know, explained this reluctance by the for- 
biddingly stringent terms of church membership. Virginian 
settlers also were chiefly “dissenters,” only nominally Episco- 
palian, as their artistic barrenness shows. Only the Scotch-Irish 
elements were Puritans in the true sense, High-Church Pres- 
byterians, foes of the Anglo-Catholic tradition, and intolerant, 
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until they, too, infected with the individualism of Dissent, be- 
came religiously indifferent. The movement of Dissent tri- 
umphed with the Great Awakening, when revivalistic redemp- 
tion of individuals took the place of an authoritative Church 
universal conquering the world. 

To the War of Independence religious bodies contributed 
little. Some were opposed to it. Congregationalists were ab- 
sorbed in disputes over Christ’s divinity and universal salva- 
tion (p. 162), though also (p. 165) religiously indifferent. 
The Presbyterianism of Connecticut was lost to Congregation- 
alism and Arian, Socinian and Deistic tendencies. After the war, 
secularism. The Federalist shows that the Constitution was 
saaped by Greco-Roman pagan thought without regard to the 
Bible and Christianity. Reorganization followed. Episcopalians 
secured an Episcopate, and developed the priestly character of 
the ministry. Methodists, too, got Episcopal organization, but 
revivalism was their substitute for the Christian Year. Congre- 
gationalists began a new type of denominationalism through 
the Missionary Boards that lent cohesion to independent 
churches. Lay activity became prominent through the need of 
business men to care for property, and participation in prayer 
meetings, Sunday Schools, and associations like the Y. M. C. A. 

The concluding chapters show that by influence of Catholic 
and Episcopalian ritual and emphasis on historic tradition a 
new and more churchly type of Protestantism has arisen, 
whereby the spirit of Wyclifite Dissent can no longer unop- 
posed guide the fortunes of the New World, though Hall 
stresses also the importance of such factors as the Salvation 
Army, Christian Science and Mormonism. 

This interesting book has some exaggerations and miscon- 
ceptions which unfortunately in a review can be met only with 
counter assertions. Wyclif and the Lollards should be other- 
wise understood. They were the acute expression in England 
of a long-standing reaction against the feudalized Church, a 
story which may be read best in Hausrath’s studies of Arnold 
of Brescia and Die Arnoldisten. This was an assertion of the 
ideal of Apostolic Poverty and the Lex Christi against an iden- 
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tification of the Church with the wealth and secular power of 
a hierarchic priesthood. But this reaction was within the bosom 
of the Church and meant no abandonment of the Church for 
separate sectarian conventicles, however true it may be that 
under persecution there were hidden meetings of the advocates 
of moralistic reform. In any case Nonconformity need not be 
so closely linked with a Wyclifite tradition since the New Tes- 
tament was continuously generative of reaction in the name of 
Apostolic Christianity against any secular magistracy of bishops. 

As for the term Puritan, we may without disrespect to the 
Scotch-Irish, prefer to use the word in the meaning it had for 
the circle to which Winthrop belonged. It was not synonymous 
with Calvinist — Archbishop Whitgift, who persecuted Puri- 
tans, was a Calvinist. It was not a mere matter of polity. Some 
Puritans were Presbyterians, some Anglicans; some became 
Congregationalists. Its synonyms were Godliness, Saintliness, 
or in German, Pietismus. Since the thirteenth century the ideal 
of the monastic religiosus renouncing the world for a discipline 
of spiritual perfection had been laying hold of laymen, who in 
the ordinary conditions of life renounced worldliness, and 
sought the high communion of grace bestowed upon the con- 
trite heart. This finds beautiful expression in Winthrop’s 
“Christian Experience” and letters, and in the willingness to 
hazard all worldly ease and fortune for the building of a “par- 
ticular” Church in which the covenanted saints could walk to- 
gether in the ways of the Lord. The Cambridge Platform is the 
result, not the desertion, of this Puritanism. 

A reviewer’s space allows hardly more than a further protest 
against Hall’s representation of the decay of Calvinist —or if 
he will have it so— Augustinian theology in New England. 
One reads with amazement that organized Unitarianism be- 
gan in the Great Awakening (p. 160), that in 1776 Massa- 
chusetts churches were absorbed in this controversy (p. 162), 
that at the end of the war the controversy was a swelling tide 
(p. 180), and that in 1800 all the northern United States was 
under the sway of Unitarianism (p. 200). Why then in 1815 
did Jedidiah Morse raise the charge of a concealed Unitarian- 
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ism, and Channing need to explain the long silence on this 
topic? 
But to discuss all Dr. Hall’s provocative statements is im- 
possible. 
Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


Fitz-Greene Halleck: An Early Knickerbocker Wit and Poet. 
By Nelson Frederick Adkins. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1930. Pp. 461. Portraits. $5.00.) 


“The name of Halleck is at least as well established in the 
poetical world as that of any American,” wrote Poe in 1846. 
Yet when Halleck died in 1867 it was apparent that changing 
literary fashions and the appearance of new poets of greater 
stature had reduced him to the rank of a minor writer. Nor 
has his fame enjoyed a renaissance since his death. The author 
of “Marco Bozzaris” and “Alnwick Castle” was not a great 
poet. Yet he was a measure of American poetical taste and 
achievement for more than two decades: it is impossible to 
know American poetry of the twenties and thirties without 
knowing Halleck. For many years there has been need of a 
full-length biographical and critical study of him to supersede 
James Grant Wilson’s enthusiastic but ill-proportioned work. 
Dr. Nelson F. Adkins, the author of a new biography of 
Halleck, has made extensive use of the valuable materials 
which he found in the earlier study; but he has added many 
new facts and he has evaluated the work of his subject with an 
impartiality quite impossible to General Wilson, who “re- 
vered” Halleck’s poems “only less than those of Shakespeare 
and Milton.” 

Mr. Adkins’ biography is a detailed and meticulous work. 
Interweaving with the narrative of the poet’s unexciting per- 
sonal life a full account of the composition, publication, and 
reception of his works, the author carries his subject to the 
year 1827. Since, despite the demand of the public, Halleck 
produced practically nothing of significance after that year, his 
biographer finds it convenient to drop the narrative at this 
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point in order to present a (valuable) chapter on the literary 
theory and practice of the poet together with an appraisal of 
his work. Reverting to the thread of his narrative, he proceeds 
through the period of Halleck’s greatest reputation into that 
period when, because of failing inspiration, a preference for 
social pursuits, and increasing absorption in commercial life, 
Halleck became a mere echo of a by-gone poetical era. Mr. 
Adkins prevents his work from becoming a loose chronicle of 
facts by pointing frequently to a few major strands which de- 
termine the pattern of the poet’s character (particularly his 
chivalry, his conservatism, and his irresolute Puritanism) and 
by observing steadily his relative success in satire and lyric. 
The biographer makes no attempt to magnify the accom- 
plishments of his subject. He recognizes that, essentially an 
urbane amateur, Halleck wanted the urgent power of a great 
poet. It is significant that having in his youth acknowledged as 
his poetical gods such men as Campbell, Moore, Scott, and 
Byron, the New York wit never swerved from his allegiance 
to them even during the years which saw the publication of 
major works by Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and 
Browning. When it is added that Halleck thought Goethe’s 
Faust the “worst book he had ever read,” it becomes obvious 
that his poetical faith lacked an element of liberalism. 
Without courting the prurient interest of the rapidly multi- 
plying race of readers of “popular” biography, Mr. Adkins has 
produced a volume which the general reader should find mod- 
erately agreeable. The scholar, to whom it is primarily ad- 
dressed, will read it with definite enjoyment. The work is per- 
haps unnecessarily elaborate; the author loses his sense of 
perspective when he expatiates upon an admittedly unimpor- 
tant poem, “Young America”; he disposes a little too easily of 
Lawson’s theory that Drake was the prime mover in the 
“Croaker” enterprise; he sometimes lapses into the bombastic 
diction of Halleck’s own age; and without resorting to the 
panegyric tone of General Wilson, he might have written with 
a trifle more zest. Yet the faults in this work are but a hand- 
ful in comparison with its harvest of sound material. Even the 
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appendices, heavy as they must appear to all but the specialist, 
are stored with information distinctly worthy of preservation. 
In short, Mr. Adkins has presented in a fashion sufficiently en- 
gaging all the facts needful for the understanding of a figure 
who, with Bryant, dominated American poetry while Long- 
fellow, Poe, Emerson, and Whitman were but on the threshold 
of fame. The world of American letters might well spare such 
works as the most recent biography of Jonathan Edwards, but 
it must surely welcome such an admirable study as Fitz-Greene 
Halleck: An Early Knickerbocker Wit and Poet. 


ALEXANDER CowlE. 


The Founding of Massachusetts: A Selection from the Sources 
of the History of the Settlement, 1628-1631. (Boston: The 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 1930. Pp. 211. Illustrated. 
$3.00.) 


Tercentenaries and other similar celebrations, their proceed- 
ings and publications, are not as a rule contributory to the ad- 
vancement of historical knowledge. They are not intended to 
be. Their object is to flatter, not to criticize. The presence of 
historic doubt on such occasions would be as unwelcome as the 
traditional death’s head at the feast. The Massachusetts Ter- 
centenary is no exception to the rule, for it has been accom- 
panied by much rhetoric and glorification and has given birth 
to a number of monstrosities (in true Puritan fashion), among 
which is The O fficial Chronicle and Tribute Book, which con- 
tains a little conventional history amidst a sea of advertisements. 
Nevertheless, it has been the occasion for the issue of the fine 
volumes of Schneider and Hall on the Puritan mind and influ- 
ence, the biographical essays by Morison, and the Common- 
wealth History of Massachusetts edited by Hart. And now comes 
another worth-while contribution by the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, a reprint of sources relating to the founding of 
the Colony. 

The volume is edited by Mr. Stewart Mitchell, and contains 
the following texts: the Massachusetts Bay Charter, the Cam- 
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bridge Agreement, Higginson’s True Relacion and New-Eng- 
lands Plantation, the first year of Winthrop’s Journal, and the 
Planters Plea, commonly ascribed to the Rev. John White. 
The list is well made up, though all the texts have been printed 
before, and the Planters Plea, the only one which might, in 
part at least, have been omitted has been reprinted twice and 
once reproduced in facsimile. The editor might have used por- 
tions also of Roger Clap’s Memoirs, which throw some light on 
the actual settlement. 

The editing has been well done, and the introductions are 
helpful and informative. That which accompanies the reprint of 
the Charter is painstaking and thorough and furnishes many de- 
tails regarding the different official versions. The editor fre- 
quently speaks of the “original” Charter and the “duplicate,” 
apparently following Professor Channing’s statement that one 
of the charters is an attested copy. I have never seen the Charter 
in the Essex Institute and do not know upon what evidence 
Professor Channing bases his opinion, but I have always sup- 
posed that these charters were issued in pairs and that both were 
originals and neither a copy. The entries in the Hanaper Office 
records seem to show this to be so, and we know that the two 
Connecticut charters are both originals. In this connection I am 
reminded by the editor that on page 49 of the volume appears 
in a footnote the words “Endecott Duplicate adds ‘Dupl.’” That 
the Essex document was called a “duplicate” I already knew 
from the Company’s letter of April 17, 1629, which speaks of 
it as “the duplicate under the broad seal.” But a duplicate is 
something quite different from an attested copy. It was fre- 
quently used to mean nothing more than the second of two 
originals. The phrase “under the broad seal” should have given 
the editor pause, for no copy, attested or otherwise, could pos- 
sibly bear appendent the great seal of England. That the Essex 
document bore the great seal shows that it is on parchment, in 
court hand and embellished, and is as much an original as is 
that in the archives of the State House in Boston. The slight 
variations in the body of the document mean nothing, and Mr. 
Mitchell agrees that the differences, due to the errors of an en- 
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grossing clerk, are unimportant and without significance. In 
this connection one small point may be noticed. The writ of 
Privy Seal was not the recepi, but the warrant for the recepi. 
The latter was the word written on the parchment by the Lord 
Chancellor or his deputy on receiving the writ from the Privy 
Seal Office, and was itself the warrant for the affixing of the 
Great Seal. 

Mr. Mitchell is inclined throughout to be cautious in his in- 
terpretations and at no point breaks over the boundary of ac- 
cepted tradition. He speaks of the acquirement of the land 
patent of 1628 as a “purchase,” though I do not know of any 
evidence to show that money was passed, except in the way of 
fees. More important still he has no doubt that the text of the 
patent imbedded in the Charter is the same as that of the orig- 
inal patent; just as he believes that Matthew Cradock in July, 
1629, proposed that the government of the Company, together 
with the Charter, should be transferred to New England. There 
is reason for doubt in both cases. In the first case the evidence is 
largely circumstantial, as the original patent is no longer ex- 
tant; but in the second, we have Cradock’s words, and it is by no 
means certain that he made such a proposal. Just what he did 
say and what he meant by what he said is too large a subject to 
be discussed here. 

The editor also accepts Professor Channing’s opinion on two 
other points: first that the Massachusetts Bay Company’s Char- 
ter was modelled after that of the New England Council; and 
secondly, that the £12: 10s. value of a share in the Virginia 
Company of London and the £10 unit in the business arrange- 
ment of the Pilgrims with the merchant adventurers represents 
the cost of landing a colonist on American soil. The first point 
is highly improbable, as no two corporate charters could be more 
unlike, and the second is merely a conjecture, demonstrably 
wrong. 

Some of these matters are important, others are unimportant. 
The collection is well worth the making, if for no other reason 
than that it contains the first really authoritative text of the 


Massachusetts Bay Charter. 
CuHar.es M. AnpREws. 
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Thomas Holley Chivers: Friend of Poe. By S. Foster Damon. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1930. Pp. xix, 305. II- 
lustrated. $5.00.) 


Writers of three types interest posterity: the very great, the 
innovators, and the eccentrics. The classes are not mutually ex- 
clusive, Shelley has a place in all three; but if the writer is 
thought of primarily as an eccentric, few will inquire if he 
have other claim to fame. Not only has Dr. Chivers been 
known as the author of a few classically mad lines about a 
broken egg, but the extreme rarity of his books has made it al- 
most impossible to get any first-hand information about him. 
And since his life crossed that of the turbulent Poe, Chivers has 
usually been dealt with largely in relation to his influences upon 
or borrowings from Poe —both of which are plain enough to 
anyone dispassionately reviewing the facts, but only one set of 
which is commonly acknowledged by any one critic. 

Now Foster Damon has undertaken, successfully, to give us 
a fair though friendly study of Chivers, which includes at last 
a complete list of the doctor’s books, and a much fuller account 
of his life than has been written before. Though known as the 
Georgia poet, Chivers lived for several years in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, and was intellectually a disciple of New 
England transcendentalism. And while he opposed abolition, 
his home in Georgia was spared by Sherman’s troops because 
his widow was a northern woman. A follower or opponent of 
most of the “isms” that interested his generation, was poetical 
Chivers whether strolling beneath the elms of New Haven (to 
Yale, though a graduate of Transylvania, he was sentimentally 
attached) or gazing at the cucumber trees of his native state, his 
true life was chiefly of the mind, and Woodberry has pointed 
out (in a passage Damon does not quote) that something of the 
crudity of the day was in Chivers as in Whitman. Though they 
were alike in little save in touching American life at almost 
every point, both offer a living comment on their time. 

In telling his story, Damon has tried to bring out what 
makes Chivers important for his own sake — the doctor “was 
always above or below mediocrity” — and emphasizes his great- 
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ness not alone as an eccentric, but especially as an innovator of 
metrical forms. The book is a fair book, if the reader will weigh 
carefully every statement made. But to the hasty reader it may 
seem that too few examples are given of that happy gro- 
tesquerie, which only a humorless transcendentalist who was 
also a genius could ever pen. “Dost think he will stand for the 
legislature?” is a gem that should not have been omitted. The 
treatment of the relations with Poe shows that plagiarism is the 
wrong word to describe the kind of use each made of the other’s 
writings; though Chivers used the word in his later days in con- 
troversies on the subject which did him little credit, he was a 
defender of Poe’s memory too. Even if one feels that some of 
the supposed borrowings are really due to the use of common 
sources, and to the Zeitgeist of the age of Mangan and Hood, it 
is plain that Poe worked on the material his friend supplied. A 
wit once remarked that Chivers was like a flea that made the 
lion Poe roar. Incidentally it is pretty clear that Rossetti and 
Swinburne roared a little for the same reason. And the unfair- 
ness of the figure appears when we consider the real metrical 
boldness of the man, not only working on those intricate chant- 
ing and repetitious effects which Coleridge and Poe sought, but 
even experimenting unsuccessfully with an entirely novel kind 
of blank verse. Besides this in one poem Chivers makes a de- 
lightful use of the syncopated rhythm of the Negro, which has 
become a part of our folk-consciousness, and our popular music, 
but almost never of our serious literature. It is called “Corn- 
Shucking Song” and begins: 

Jinny bake de hoecake, Sally make de cawphy, 

Nancy bile de baykon wid de brack-ey pea. 


One or two minor points deserve comment. In discussing 
Chivers’ use in 1858 of the story of Deirdre as the subject for 
his drama The Sons of Usna, Damon is somewhat at a loss to 
account for Chivers’ familiarity with the decidedly learned 
sources in scholarly publications. These are all cited by Tom 
Moore in a note which accompanies the song “Avenging and 
bright” in his Irish Melodies. And I believe another of the 
Melodies, the “Song of Fionnula” and the note thereto are the 
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common source of Chivers’ poem on the subject and the passage 
in Judd’s Margaret which (p. 257) Damon cites as possibly 
inspiring Chivers. The technical description (p. 284) of the 
first edition of the Search after Truth may be made more com- 
pact and correct I believe in the formula “12mo. 32 leaves, 
1-2°, 3°, 4-5°, 6°.” 

Damon’s book is full of obiter dicta on American literature 
and history. Whether one agrees with some or none of them, all 
are highly stimulating, coming from a keen and independent 
mind, deeply versed in the social and literary history of Amer- 
ica. His preoccupation with truth never lessens the interest of 
the telling of his story. And while the style is occasionally in- 
tentionally broken by the use of curiously chosen words, it at 
times achieves rare distinction. A very great stylist might be 
proud to have said: “We are too old — we have forgotten too 
much — to dare write oratory to-day.” 


Tuomas O.iive Massorr. 


American Merchant Ships, 1850-1900. By Frederick C. Mat- 
thews. (Salem, Massachusetts: Marine Research Society, 
1930. Publication No. 21. Pp. xvi, 399. Illustrated. $7.50.) 


The Baltimore Clipper: Its Origin and Development. By How- 
ard Irving Chapelle. (Salem, Massachusetts: Marine Re- 
search Society. 1930. Publication No. 22. Pp. xii, 192. Illus- 
trated. $10.00.) 


Greyhounds of the Sea: the Story of the American Clipper Ship. 
By Carl C. Cutler. With a Foreword by Charles Francis 
Adams, Secretary of the Navy. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1930. Pp. xxvii, 592. Illustrated. $15.00.) 

Rough and Tumble on Old Clipper Ships. By Robert Ramsay. 


(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1930. Pp. vii, 297. 
Illustrated. $3.00.) 


The output of books on the American clipper ships and their 
predecessors and their successors shows no signs of abating, nor 
is it likely to slow up for some time to come. Twenty years ago 
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there was only a limited demand for maritime histories, and 
Captain Clark’s now classic Clipper Ship Era had some diffi- 
culty in finding a publisher. Now it is sufficient to clap together 
a few yarns and ship pictures with an attractive binding, and you 
have something to buy for a Christmas present. George F. Bab- 
bitt having acquired a ship model for his mantelpiece and a set 
of Currier and Ives prints for his walls, wants a shippy-looking 
book on the living-room table. 

The four books above mentioned are the pick of the output 
for 1930, and the first three are distinct contributions to the 
subject, notable as well as for their lavish and excellent illus- 
trations. The Salem Marine Research Society may be a little 
short on research at times, but it never publishes trash. Mr. 
Matthews’ American Merchant Ships, 18 50-1900, may be con- 
sidered a rival to Mr. Lubbock’s Down Easters, reviewed in 
the New Encianp Quarter-y for July, 1930, and a sup- 
plement to the American Clipper Ships by Dr. O. T. Howe and 
Mr. Matthews, which appeared some years ago. Like these two 
books, it is a series of ship biographies, and like the Lubbock 
work is largely confined to Maine vessels; but the majority of 
American wooden deep-sea merchantmen after the Civil War 
were built in Maine. Indeed about half the ships described are 
those of the Down Easters. A comparison of the two books 
proves Mr. Matthews’ the more reliable. The data have been 
more carefully compiled and sifted. The sources of information 
are more certain. While there are few lurid stories of hard- 
boiled skippers and bucko mates, there is no want of good anec- 
dotes, skilfully told. Take, for instance, this picture of Captain 
F. C. Duncan of Bath, Maine, master of the ship Florence of 
that port, born in 1847, at seventeen the youngest commissioned 
officer in the U. S. Navy, and still hale and hearty: 

He was a gentleman seafarer of the old New England school; a 
business man as well as navigator; cultured and refined and always 
awake to the dignity of his calling . . . He never used profanity nor 
would he allow his mates to do so, although, of course, they did break 
out at times from force of habit. No mate was allowed to strike a man 


except in self-defense and all rebellions against authority were brought 
to the master to settle . . . 
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On coming into Manila Bay, Captain Duncan found a large fleet 
at anchor. His ship had a fine working breeze and the Captain, from 
his post on the after house, picked out a desirable berth well down in 
the midst of the shipping, to reach which meant threading a way 
through the whole assembly. With royals and skysails off her, the 
Florence swept past them all and then, with the well-trained crew at 
their stations, she was swung around on her heel and ran up into the 
wind with such nicely calculated precision that she lost way just at 
the selected spot, close beside a large British cruiser, whose captain, 
as he paced his bridge, paid tribute with a bow and a sweep of his cap. 


Mr. Chapelle’s work on The Baltimore Clipper fills the long- 
felt want of a careful and scientific study of that type, with which 
every reader of sea stories is familiar in a general way. He has 
examined, and rejected, the tradition that the Baltimore clipper 
schooner was derived from the French lugger or some other 
Mediterranean type, and is inclined to Professor E. P. Morris’ 
theory that it descended from the Jamaica sloop of the buc- 
caneers, by way of Bermuda. The schooner rig, he is inclined 
to believe, came from Cape Ann, though like most recent writers 
on maritime history he regards the “there she schoons” story 
with suspicion. He agrees with Mr. Cutler that the term “clip- 
per” did not come into use until about 1835, when the type was 
dying out; previous to that the Chesapeake Bay clippers were 
called “Virginia built” or “pilot boat models.” Fortunately, 
enough plans and pictures and descriptions have survived so 
that the type itself can be recognized and singled out during the 
Revolution and the War of 1812. Thereafter it was used chiefly 
for revenue cutters, slavers and pirates. This work is so care- 
fully done, and is so well illustrated with well draughted sail 
plans, lines and reproductions of contemporary pictures, that no 
one need longer have any doubt as to what a Baltimore clipper 
was. 

Mr. Cutler’s Greyhounds of the Sea is the most ambitious 
history of the clipper ship yet written. It represents considerable 
research, and supplies much information from log books, news- 
paper files, and other sources, not found in Captain Clark’s 
classic, or any other book on the subject. As most of our readers 
are aware, the clipper ship of the clipper ship era had nothing 
except the name in common with the Baltimore clipper. John 
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W. Griffeth’s Rainbow of New York (1845), the first real clip- 
per ship, differed more radically in model from the Ann McKim 
than did that acme of the Baltimore type from all that went be- 
fore. The Rainbow and her successors, such as Donald McKay’s 
matchless fleet of flyers, solved the problem that had baffled ship- 
builders since the dawn of history: to combine great speed with 
great cargo capacity. The clipper ship owed more to the China 
trader and the Western Ocean packet than to the Baltimore 
clipper. The really original and notable contribution of Mr. 
Cutler is a series of beautiful photographs of half models, which 
should make it clear to any one with an eye for form just how 
the clipper ship evolved, and should enable collectors and even 
film producers to recognize a clipper ship model at sight. There 
will be no more excuse after this for popular writers of stories 
and film captions to call every square-rigged ship a clipper, than 
there is to call every horse a thoroughbred, or every car a Rolls- 
Royce. 

The question of disputed records, such as the shortest Cali- 
fornia run and the Dreadnought’s “g-day passage” are sifted 
with common sense; although, with access to Lieutenant Maury’s 
records, the author might have afforded us a definite conclusion 
as to the Flying Scud’s reputed day’s run of 449 miles. There 
are appendixes of record passages and of clipper ships with their 
measurements, which are useful supplements to Captain Clark’s, 
and are more accurate, since they are taken from custom-house 
measurements. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Cutler’s work is disappointing. It is marked 
by incoherency. Not content to let the clipper ships supply their 
own color, he has dipped liberally into the slush-pot. For in- 
stance (pp. 343-44) we find first, a good contemporary de- 
scription of the Twilight of Mystic, Connecticut. Then a para- 
graph beginning, “Some vague beautiful premonition must have 
prompted the naming of the Twilight.” Then a paragraph of 
sob-stuff over an inscription on a Connecticut tombstone about 
a lad who was lost at sea from another ship. The chapter then 
closes with the assuring statement that there was also a “lighter 
side” to sea-going in the eighteen-fifties, although “horse-play 
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apparently was rather rare.” It is easy enough to pick flaws in 
style; but the clipper ships were such noble and beautiful crea- 
tures that I resent their being subjected to such journalistic vul- 
garity. Captain Arthur H. Clark, with no pretentions to style, 
described the clipper ship in a clean, racy English appropriate 
to the subject; and in every aspect except the illustrations his 
Clipper Ship Era is still greatly to be preferred to Mr. Cutler’s 
more pretentious work, “with a Foreword by the Secretary of 
the Navy.” 

Captain Ramsay’s Rough and Tumble is an amusing narra- 
tive of personal experience from the forecastle to the cabin, by a 
retired Glasgow shipmaster who served in several American 
ships. It is vouched for by Walter Runciman. 


S. E. Morison. 


Mrs. Sigourney. The Sweet Singer of Hartford. By Gordon S. 
Haight. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1930. Pp. 
174. Illustrated. $3.00.) 


In our concise age of frankness this study of the most con- 
spicuous example, among American literary curiosities, of arti- 
ficiality and circumlocution is arresting if only by way of con- 
trast. Mr. Haight’s book, however, is much more than this. It 
is a penetrating and well-documented study of a character and 
an epoch. The two are inseparable, for the Hartford “poetess” 
was the expression of the sentimental era in American life and 
letters. She assimilated early the time-spirit of her age and for 
half a century she interpreted it through variations of a few 
formulas with profit to herself both in fame and money. To the 
modern reader who can bring himself to investigate her diffuse 
prose and verse her vogue is inexplicable unless this sympathy, 
partly instinctive and partly calculated, between her mental 
processes and the thought of her time is understood. Here, it 
seems to the present reviewer, lies the chief cause of her suc- 
cess——a cause her biographer might well have emphasized, 
though perhaps he considers that all this appears between the 
lines. He does analyze in detail other sources of the extraordi- 
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nary popularity in her day of this extraordinary woman — the 
sensitive patriotism of her fellow citizens of that period to whom 
any indigenous product, including literature, or attempts at lit- 
erature, was sacred; the high moral sentiments her writings 
expressed and which disarmed criticism; the tendency of the 
American public to worship material success, of which the poet- 
ess, “a poor girl grown famous,” was an outstanding illustra- 
tion; her assiduous cultivation of the acquaintance of famous 
personages; the personal and domestic note she reiterated, tak- 
ing her readers into the details of her experience to an extent 
that was as shrewd from a commercial standpoint as it was 
questionable from the point of view of good taste. 

Mr. Haight does not minimize absurdities of character and 
performance, and there is much that is ironic in this biography. 
More than once Mrs. Sigourney found herself in embarrassing 
situations, because she could not seem to avoid bringing into the 
world of reality something of the license which might be al- 
lowed a wanderer in those regions her fanciful excursions ex- 
plored, where facts were not necessarily dominant. Yet, in spite 
of one or two occasions on which her ethical sense seems to 
have become slightly blurred, she was an essentially estimable 
and pious soul. She understood the meaning of true charity and 
all her life did her best according to her lights to aid those less 
fortunate than herself. She suffered many trials and disillusions, 
but something of the New England granite must have got into 
this sentimental creature, for she stood up under the blows of 
fate with a fortitude many an apparently stronger woman might 
have envied. In the city of her adoption these traditions of pa- 
tience and philanthropic kindliness— as well as memories of 
her singular success as a teacher of youth — have survived the 
eclipse of her literary reputation. Perhaps a more comprehensive 
picture of her personality might have emerged if the author 
had considered these phases of her character at greater length. 
But taking it altogether, the study is discriminating and fair, as 
well as engagingly written. Underneath the occasional satirical 
touches there is a hint of the pathos and even tragedy that crept 
in as the years lengthened. 
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Mrs. Sigourney’s shade should be grateful in particular to the 
author for having rescued from oblivion two stanzas from 
“Pocahontas” which have sincere poetic feeling and eloquence. 


Francis Parsons. 


Courses of Reading in American Literature with Bibliographies. 
Arranged and edited by Stanley T. Williams and Nelson F. 
Adkins. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1930. 
Pp. 163.) 


This manual is a happy addition to the now rapidly grow- 
ing shelf of aids for the teaching of American Literature. It 
tries to encourage the habit of reading “not excerpts from 
American writers, but their works as a whole.” The editors 
have compiled seven “Courses of Reading,” ranging in time 
from Captain John Smith to Eugene O’Neill and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. Each course of reading includes all the writers 
of first rank within a given period, and lists also (as “Addi- 
tional Reading, from Contemporary Authors”), some of the 
work of other writers who are interesting or historically sig- 
nificant but not of capital importance. For each author, the 
editors supply biographical dates, a list of representative read- 
ings drawn from the whole body of his published work (en- 
riched by information as to the date of composition and of pub- 
lication of-these selections) ; they supply, in addition, the stand- 
ard edition of his collected works, and give a compact state- 
ment of the biographical and critical works dealing with his 
work. It is easy to prophesy that this, the principal section of 
the manual, will be a boon to busy teachers. 

Each of the seven courses of reading is supported by a gen- 
eral bibliography, which aims to bring together for any given 
period three classes of materials: first, anthologies and collec- 
tions; next, social, religious and political backgrounds; finally, 
literary history and criticism. The works listed in the second 
class do not fulfill expectation. Little attempt has been made to 
draw up well-rounded, comprehensive lists, and more than a 
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few antiquated or superseded titles have been included, which 
ought to have been replaced by modern works of real value. 
For example, as a general history of the American Colonies we 
find H. C. Lodge’s handbook (New York, 1881), but Professor 
Jernegan’s fresh and stimulating text-book on the same subject 
(New York, 1929), is missing. Darling’s Political Changes in 
Massachusetts, which every advanced student of Transcenden- 
talism should know, is unlisted, and so, too, is Phillips’ Life 
and Labor in the Old South. 

Upwards of two hundred American writers are listed, nearly 
half of whom are connected in one way or another with New 
England. It is clear that Parrington’s recent survey of the 
southern contribution has not notably influenced the editors in 
enlarging the space devoted to the writers of that section. There 
are no narratives of the Elizabethan adventure on the north At- 
lantic, although this experience is the principal subject matter 
of Anglo-American literature; there are no selections from 
such western writers as Lewis and Clark, Pike, Gregg or Jed 
Smith’s chronicler. The reviewer’s students have taught him 
that they read such records with enjoyment, and, on other 
grounds, he believes that writings of this sort form an integral 
part of American literature, properly defined. These criticisms 
aside, however, the book is timely, convenient and very wel- 
come indeed. 

Futmer Moop. 








SHORT NOTICES 


The Bay Colony: A Tercentenary Address. By Herbert A. L. 
Fisher. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. Pp. 
52. $1.50.) 


This principal oration at the Tercentenary exercise on Bos- 
ton Common, July 15, 1930, was altogether worthy of the oc- 
casion: dignified but humorous, conservative but thought-pro- 
voking. If the Warden of New College had any original ideas 
on the Puritan founders of Massachusetts, he was too tactful to 
give vent to them on an occasion of this sort, and an ironical 
reference to the changed racial conditions in Boston was de- 
leted before delivery —though not before newspaper release 
— by the cautious chairman of the Tercentenary Commission. 
There is a most interesting comparison between Scotland and 
early Massachusetts, and in a few vivid sentences, a generous 
estimate of the debt owed by the English-speaking world to 
Emerson and his contemporaries. Perhaps the most convincing 
evidence of the distance we have come from 1630 is the fact 
that Governor Dudley’s name has passed the proofs and into 
print as “Digby.” 

S. E. M. 


The Old.China Trade. By Foster Rhea Dulles. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. Illustrated. Pp. 228. 
$4.00.) 


Mr. Dulles has written a comprehensive history of the com- 
merce between the United States and China, from its opening 
by the Empress of China, in 1783, to the conclusion of the 
treaty of Wanghia by Caleb Cushing in 1844. In other words, 
it is the story of the trade as conducted through the hong mer- 
chants at Canton, together with that of feeders such as the 
Northwest Coast, Hawaii, and seal-skinning trades. This sober, 
matter-of-fact account of a picturesque subject, with few facts 
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that have not already been told in the works of Kenneth La- 
tourette, Tyler Dennett, and others, is nevertheless a useful 
pulling-together of data from many sources. The last third of 
the book is devoted to a judicious account of the causes and ef- 
fects of the Opium War. As in most books on this subject, New 
England gets a little more than her due, owing to the fact 
that many Salem and Boston shipowners preserved their rec- 
ords, while those of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
destroyed almost everything of that sort. So perhaps New Eng- 
land gets no more than her due, after all! 
S. E. M. 


A Study of Whittier’s Apprenticeship as a Poet, 1825-1835. 
By Frances Mary Pray. (The Pennsylvania State College. 
1930. Pp. 268.) 


Miss Pray’s thesis is concerned with the “poems written be- 


tween 1825 and 1835 not available in the poet’s collected 
works.” She rightly contends that a fair knowledge of a poet’s 
mature work is in part dependent on a knowledge of his be- 
ginnings; and to follow this principle in Whittier’s case, she 
has collected a number of his early poems from the files of old 
newspapers and magazines. Her book consists of a discussion of 
these pieces and a group of selections from them. She divides 
them thus: poems inspired by reading, poems on social and politi- 
cal questions, reflective poems, love poems, dialect and humorous 
poems, and poems with historical or New England background. 

Her work is painstaking and her critical opinions are suffi- 
ciently shrewd. The chief defect is inherent in the task itself 
—the inclusion of so many bits of information and quotation 
that a general critical survey is made difficult by an embarrass- 
ment of riches. In her conclusion, Miss Pray offsets this diffi- 
culty somewhat by a brief summary. Our only suggestion for 
the improvement of this thesis (taking into account the inten- 
tion) would be that the summary should be much more thorough 
and should digest all general aspects of the material presented. 


R. H. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Henry WIncHEsTER CUNNINGHAM, for three years a 
Donor to the New ENGLAND QuarRTERLY, died at his home in 
Readville, Massachusetts, October 27, 1930. 


A Title-Page and Index to Volume III will be mailed to all 
subscribers in February. 


A Bibliography of New England for 1930 will be published 
in the QuaRTERLY for April, 1931. 














